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THE CHANNING CENTENNIAL. 





William Ellery Channing: A Centennial Memory. By CHartes T. Brooks. With Illustrations. 
One volume, 16mo. Price, $1.50. 
This is a popular Life of Channing, containing some reminiscences of him not to be found elsewhere, and written with a 
view to the wants of the public at the present time. It has two likenesses of Dr. Channing, a likeness of his mother, his birth- 
house, the old Federal Street Church, and four other illustrations. 


Reminiscences of William Ellery Channing. By ExizanetH PatmMeR PEABODY. 16mo. 
Price, $2.00. 
“* My simple object in these Reminiscences has been to make a clean script of the impression Dr. Channing made in my 
mind in the years between 1876 and 1842,” says the author in her preface 


Principles and Portraits. By Rev. C. A. BArToL. 16mo, uniform with “ Radical Problems,” and 
“ The Rising Faith,” by the same author. Price, $2.00. 

The Portraits contain CHANNING THE PreacueR, Bushnell the Theologian, the Genius of Weiss, Garrison the Reformer, 
Hunt the Artist, Shakespeare 

Says Dr. Ripley of this book in the New-York 7yijuae: “ Dr. Bartol’s volume certainly belongs to that class of books 
which Sir Francis Bacon describes as not only to be ‘tasted and swallowed,’ but to be ‘chewed and digested.” It should be 
added, however, that it is not to be read at a sitting or in haste. It sets out a bountiful table richly furnished with toothsome 
dainties, as well as nutritious meats; but they are not to be devoured at a single repast, but rather stored up as materials for 
many an intellectual feast in the future. Dr. Bartol’s style abounds with suggestions, but is not copious in detail. He demands 
untiring attention on the part of his readers, although nothing can be more charming in its way than his quaint simplicity of 
expression or the perpetual surprise afforded by his affluence of illustration. In order to appreciate the marrowy richness of his 
pages, he must be read in the spirit of symyathy, as one listens to a delightful strain of novel music, without too curiously ana 
lyzing its elements or discussing the secret of its composition.” 


Dr. Channing’s Latest Sermons. 


The Perfect Life. In Twelve Discourses. By WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, D.D. Edited from 
his manuscripts by his nephew, W1LLIAM HENRY CHANNING. 1I2mo. Price, $1.50. 


“* The pulpit of the present day is in great danger of losing its dignity. For this, as well as other reasons, we welcome 
these Discourses of Dr. Channing. They are written in a fresh and pure style, and express lofty thoughts in simple yet noble 
language. We marvel that they have not been previously given to the public.” —Bid#otheca Sacra 


Channing and Lucy Aikin. 


Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, D. D., and Lucy Aikin, from 1826 to 1842. 
Edited by Anna Le Breton. 12mo. Price, $2.00. 


This correspondence of twenty years, on the death of Dr. Channing, and according to previous agreement, fell into the 
hands of Miss Aikin, who gave it to the editor of this book, in which Dr. Channing’s letters and the most of Miss Aikin’s now 


appear for the first time 


Dr. Channing’s Colleague. 


Memoir of Ezra Stiles Gannett. By his son, WittiAM C. GanNneTr. With Portrait. One vol 
ume, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 


This book gains renewed interest during the Channing Centennial, as the lives ot these two men were so closely allied 
Dr. Gannett will be remembered as first the colleague and afterward the successor of Dr. Channing ; whose working life, from 
1824 to 1871, coincided with a most interesting and momentous period in the history of religious thought in this country. It 
contains a Sketch of the whole Unitarian Movement, from its rise in Puritan Calvinism about 1750 to its outcome in the Trans- 
cendental and Critical Movement of Emerson and Parker in 1840,—the only complete account easily to be found 

** We think that the most devoted friend and admirer of Dr. Gannett must be perfectly satisfied with his son's thorough under- 
standing of his life and work, of his trials and triumphs over disease and weakness of the flesh,” says the Boston Daily Advertiser 

“We have here a fine specimen of that rarest of all library products,—a truthful biography. We have read it from 
beginning to end without any arrest of judgment, any qualification of perfect sympathy, any questioning as to the wisdom or 
fitness of what it contains, or the omission of anything which ought to have had place in it,” says the Christian Register 
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THE 


THE RELATION OF THE 


BY W. E. FOSTER, 


ET us, by examining the functions of 

4 the library, notice in what way it may 
supplement those of the school. 

An obvious function of the library is to 
afford assistance and resources wherever 
possible, to make its collection a workshop 
in which the needed information shall be 
attained, in which the skillful use of au- 
thorities shall be acquired, and in which 
mental faculties, otherwise latent, shall be 
calléd forth and developed. And in thus 
offering the use of its resources, the young 
reader is excluded. The state of 
things humorously alluded to by Mr. 
Winsor (in his address last September be- 
fore the American Social Science Associa- 
tion at Saratoga) no longer exists. “Time 


not 


was,” he said, “ when the student in col- 
lege came up to the library once or twice 
cried the 


a week on sufferance. ‘ Boys!’ 
warder of one of the first of our college 
libraries, within the memory of the pres- 


what are you do- 


ent generation, ‘ Boys! 
ing here? This is no place for you.’” t 
Not only are the college libraries managed 
differently, but the children in our public 
schools are welcomed to the public library, 
and encouraged to supplement their studies 
by a well-directed use of its books. 

And there are two practices which 
have been adopted to some extent in 
the schools of this city, which are 
worthy of still further development. In 


* From the address delivered before the R. I. Inst. of Instruction, Jan. 10, 1880. 
nary discussions on the nature of the child’s mind and the functions of the school are omitted. 
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some instances the teacher sends a pupil 
to the librarian with a note or other mes 
be bene 
This 


gives the librarian an opportunity to reach 


sage, when he sees that he can 
fited by a certain line of reading. 
the individual pupil. In other instances 
the teacher visits the library in common 
with one or more of his pupils. 

On the other hand, this is not the sole 
purpose of a public library, for it is not 
made up of books for any one class, sole- 
ly, and its selections the 
In order, therefore, that the pupil 


cover widest 
range 
may use to the best advantage that por 
tion of it which is suitable for him, special 
efforts need to be made in his behalf, on 
the part of the library, as well as the 
school. The librarian should be willing, 
not merely to prepare special lists, but to 
co6perate with the teachers wherever it 
appears that important benefit may be 


rendered, in individual cases. Some of 
these features will be considered later on. 

A function of the library which is com 
ing to be more fully acknowledged, is that 
of not merely furnishing the material for 
the reading of the public, but also, so far 
as possible, indicating the method of read 
ing and study. ‘This is illustrated by the 
preparation of such printed catalogues as 
those of the Boston and Quincy public 
libraries, with their full and minute his 
torical references for the furtherance of a 
Only the prelimi 
Eps. L. J 


t LIBRARY JOURNAL, v. 4, p. 401. 


VoL. 5, No. 4. 
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plan of intelligent and systematic reading. 
The fiction catalogue, also, of the Boston 
the 
manner in which a reader may be led from 
a lower to a higher stage of reading. The 
special reference-lists in connection with 
such subjects as Rome and Athens, as 
treated in illustrated lectures, have been 
prepared by the public library of this city, 
The same 


public library is an illustration of 


with very satisfactory results. 
library also makes a daily practice of post- 


ing up references, for the use of the public, 


to the works in its library which bear 
upon any matter which is at that time of 
public interest. All these features, and 
particularly the last, are such as may be 
made directly available in the work of the 
school. 
ular practice of consulting these daily 
notes is likely to grow up, not only with a 
more intelligent interest in the world 
around him, but with that suggestive habit 
of mind which enables him to see meaning 
and appropriateness in a thousand things 
which a less carefully trained mind would 
overlook ; and with the habit of looking 
at things in their relations, which will save 


A pupil who has formed the reg- 


him from so many annoying errors. 

Is, then, a library an educational institu- 
tion ? 
functions; and although the library pos- 


These are certainly educational 


sesses other functions,—such as, for in- 
stance, that of rational entertainment,— 
yet the educational principle may profita- 
bly be kept in mind all the way through. 
“The modern library,” says Mr. Win- 
sor, “is the meeting of what has been 
and is to be,—the accomplishment and 
the potentiality.”* It necessarily follows, 
therefore, that, like the school, much of its 
best work is done, not for a present impres- 
sion, but for a future result; that, by the 
current of reading and thinking which its 
well-directed efforts may succeed in intro- 
ducing into the life of to-day, it is silently 
contributing to shape the civilization of the 


* LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, Pp. 400. 
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future ; that, by seeking to circulate good 
literature, and to make the thoughts of 
great men of all time a vital force in the 
lives of the youth of this day (who shall 
be the adult public of the future), it is 
really, like the public school, a conserving 
power, and like it has a claim to the use, 
the gratitude, and the interest of the public. 

With such views of the functions of 
the school and the 
the nature of the child’s mind, we may 
more intelligently enter upon the consider 


library and of 


ation of specific measures designed to ad- 
vance their common work. And here let 
the principle already alluded to be carefully 
borne in mind,—that the aim is not to in- 
troduce wholly new growths, but to utilize 
those already existing. 

This being the case, then, it is natural to 
begin with the text-books, for which the 
course of study provides. “ Let the teacher” 
—to use the language of one of the Boston 
grammar masters who has given this sub- 
ject careful study,—*“ Let the teacher con- 
stantly turn the mind of the child to books 
that will illustrate, explain, or more fully 
develop the work of the school-room.” * 

We shall find, also, that these specific 
measures will depend for their efficiency on 
their adaptation to the age and capabilities 
and natural tastes of the pupil. The lists 
of books in the public library of this city, 
suitable for young people, prepared for the 
use of the public schools, provide for this 
point by marks distinguishing the books, 
as follows: (1) Books for very young read- 
ers; (2) books for somewhat advanced 
readers ; (3) books for boys, particularly ; 
(4) books for girls, particularly ; (5) books 
to be consulted only at the library. All 
that are undesignated are understood not 
to be subject to any of these limitations. 

So, also, the methods adopted must vary 
with these varying conditions. For in- 
stance, the children in the primary and 

*Mr. R. C. Metcalf, LIBRARY JOURNAL, Vv. 4, 
P» 345: 
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intermediate schools must be approached 
almost entirely through the cultivation of 
the senses and the imagination. To culti 
vate the senses, some primary-school teach- 
ers have adopted the plan of taking a book 
from the library which contains descriptions 
and illustrations of animals, or of other top- 
ics in natural history. These simple, vivid 
accounts are read aloud to the class; and 
the teacher improves the opportunity af- 
forded by the interested questions asked, 
after reading, to call out, develop, train, 
and assist the habit of close observation. 
One of Bewick’s engravings, containing 
many more figures than would at first sight 
be perceived, has been used successfully 
to test the varying abilities of the children 
in this respect, some pupils discovering 
many the 
teachers of this city, also, after personally 


more than others. Some of 


examining books which they find to be 


Oo 
5 


suitable for young pupils, write on the 
black-board in the school-room the titles 
and numbers of the books, the children 
copying them for themselves. 

In the grammar schools the effort to 
cultivate the senses may take a wider ap- 
plication. 
acquiring habits of close observation than 


There are few better ways of 


by the well-directed use of reference books. 
A beginning may be made with those 
which are contained in the school-room, 
but the teacher should also improve the 
opportunity to send the pupil to the library 
for others. For instance, the question is 
asked, “ Who are the reigning sovereigns 
of Europe ?” or, “ What is the date of the 
birth of Mary Stuart?” or, “How many 
steamship routes are there from New York 
to Liverpool ?” 
book would be found at the school which 


It is probable that no 
would answer these questions. In send- 
ing a pupil to a reference book for informa- 
tion, care should also be taken that the 
child not merely ascertains that particular 
piece of information, but that he acquires 


the method. In using the text-book, also, 


Io! 


the matter should be studied topically, so 
far as possible. To one pupil the teacher 
will say, “ You may find out all you can 
about this point.” And similarly with the 


other pupils. The child’s interest should 


be aimed at and secured in connection 


with each point. Lists designed to further 
this method of study are prepared on the 
the 


Much may be 


course in United States history, by 
public library of this city. 
done by bringing inter-connected depart 
ments into relation with each other at the 
proper time. Thus, if history be the de- 
partment to which the text-book belongs, 
see that the pupils are interested to read 
the biography of the principal actors in 
the period studied about. And here we 
must bear in mind that it is not the biog- 
raphy which the adult reader would select, 
with its exhaustive study of social tenden- 
cies, its philosophical treatment and dis- 
cussion of abstract principles, but the 
narrative biography, written for a child’s 
comprehension, with its simple language, 
vivid pictorial style, and abundance of 
easily remembered incidents, At the same 
time, the wise teacher will make sure that 
these incidents do not exist in the mind of 
the child as so many unconnected, un- 
meaning stories, but will endeavor to show 
their significance in the development of the 
individual’s character, or in the unfolding 
of the historical narrative. It is here that 
the reason has one of its earliest oppor 
tunities of exercise, in the apprehension of 
cause and effect, and the careful establish- 
ment of that relation. In the grammar 
schools, also, the exercise of English com 
position exists, which, when rightly im 
proved, can be made the source of so 
much genuine pleasure and advantage to 
the child, instead of being (as it is some- 
times) a fearful bugbear. The first trials 
of the child at this art of expressing him 
self must, of course, be simple, unambi 
tious attempts. In order to be successful, 


the essay must be about something on 
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which he has some actual knowledge, and 
in which he has some living interest. Some 
of the teachers of this city have success- 
fully used the method of assigning to their 
pupils an essay on some book read with 


interest, or On some topic in the lesson 
which had been studied with profit. There 
is an unmistakable satisfaction, as we all 
know, in the acquisition of a new faculty, 
and this delight is not unknown to the 
child who for the first time finds himself 
able to express himself intelligibly and 
appropriately. Here, again, the reason is 
brought into exercise by the child in 
shaping his thoughts for appropriate 
expression. 

But if the written composition can yield 
such valuable results, even more can be 
said for the oral exercise or “ reading hour.” 
By “oral exercise” is not here meant the 
universal adoption of the oral method 
(which may, at least, still be considered a 
controverted point), but a regular weekly 
(or fortnightly) exercise in which the oral 
method is used. In some of our schools 
this weekly exercise has been found one 
of the most valuable features of school 
work. QOn_ these quote 
from Mr. Thurber’s address of one year 
ago, the subject “is not formal arith- 


occasions, to 


metic, grammar, spelling or geography, 


but the teacher himself, with his fund of 


knowledge, his convictions, his enthusi- 
asms. . . They are the dullest of exer- 
cises when perfunctory; they are the 
brightest and most animating when orig- 
inal. All the pupil’s faculties respond 
with ardor to the least tact, the least skill, 
the least warmth of sentiment on the part 
of the teacher.”* Now this exercise is 
one which is directly available in develop- 
ing the reading of the pupils. It may 
serve as an opportunity of inquiring what 
books have been read by the pupils; of 
suggesting others ; of inquiring and ascer- 
taining in what directions the pupils have 


* An important defect in our schools, p. 11. 
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been supplementing the course followed 
by the text-book, by independent reading ; 
of suggesting and enforcing correct habits 
of reading ; of illustrating the topics of the 
lesson by familiar events of current inter- 
est; in short, of developing the faculties 
of the pupil, under peculiarly favorable 
circumstances. 

A few weeks ago, at the annual meeting 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Metcalf, of the Wells School in 
Boston, described an interesting feature of 
his weekly “reading hour.” There is a 
sufficient number of copies of the same 
book to supply the class. This book (Mrs. 
Whitney’s “ Leslie Goldthwaite,” for in- 
stance) is carefully read, and then, in the 
weekly exercise, questions are asked, bring- 
ing out its different features. For instance, 
one pupil takes up a given character, states 
what part this character performed, and 
what his distinguishing traits were. An- 
other discusses the general movement of 
the plot, and the style. These things, he 
says, teach them close observation, and 
develop their critical faculty and power of 
discrimination. Others, however, take up 
a given portion of the story, and reproduce 
it in their own words. This, he says, serves 
as a language lesson. It is something not 
readily to be memorized, and the pupils are 
driven to fall back on their own resources. 
The same thing was to be noticed in an 
exercise in a Providence school recently, 
where one pupil told in her own words 
nearly the whole of the story of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield.” In language which was 
plainly her own, bearing every indication 
of genuineness, sometimes, for a single 
moment, at a loss for the right word, but 
never losing the thread of the story, with 
a manner so interested that it carried with 
her the interested attention of her class- 
mates who had not read it, this young 
story-teller went on from the beginning to 
the close. There was the most evident 
appreciation of Goldsmith’s delightful 
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humor, and some questions at the end 
showed that she had found her interest 
awakened in the incidents of Goldsmith’s 
life and career. 

Now, an exercise like this is very instruct- 
It shows the advantage of the oral 
In all this 
story, as told by the child, there were no 


ive. 
exercise as a language lesson. 


technical, rarely written words which would 
have no real meaning to a child, and yet 
there was here and there a word (and for 
this she was sometimes, as was remarked, 
obliged to hesitate) which she had not, in 
her use of language, thus far had occasion 
to use frequently. The effort was a means 
of making it more thoroughly hers there- 
after. As Superintendent Eliot 
Lead a child to find a thing “ himself, and 


says : 


it seems all his finding ; because it seems 
so, he is interested in it, and his interest 
secures his 2.” 
also, how the- imagination is cultivated, 


mastery of Observe, 
which a distinguished teacher has called 
“the greatest of all educational forces.” t 
And the same writer goes on to show how, 
in view of the fact that this faculty will 
have its exercise on something,—if not on 
good literature, then on the more worthless 
such a 


fiction,—“ the only remedy is 


training of the popular taste as would 
make such rubbish intolerable.” 

Besides thus cultivating the senses and 
the imagination, this exercise may, among 
the pupils of the high school and the older 
pupils of the grammar school, aim also at 
developing the reasoning faculty ; and one 
appropriate direction for the exercise may 
be the development of right conceptions 
of government and of citizenship, as has 
already been pointed out. A teacher in 
this city has recently conducted her pupils 
in succession over a study (1) of the char 
ter and ordinances of the city in which 
they live, (2) of the charter and constitu 


* “35th semi-annual report,” p. 31. 


t“On the right use of books.” W. P. 
son, Boston, 1578. p- 22. 
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tion of the State in which they live, and 
(3) of the United States constitution, the 
circumstances under which that was 
formed, and the duties of citizens under it. 

There is space only to mention some of 
the other methods which have been found 
this 


city has long been in the habit of having 


successful. One of the teachers of 
her pupils supplied with blank books, and 
at certain intervals she mentions the titles 
of books which she wishes them to enter 
in this memorandum, and to read. These 
are pretty sure to be read, for not unfre 
quently the subjects of their written essays 
have direct reference to the contents of 
these books. 
illustrate fiction by history, and history by 
fiction. 
about Cromwell, “ Woodstock ” is likely to 
Can we not 


She also uses this method to 
Thus, if the class is studying 


be recommended for reading. 
see what a power this list of books, fur 
nished by an intelligent, interested teacher, 
continued for a series of years, will have 
in determining the direction of the pupil’s 
reading, thinking and living ? 

Another plan, which has been attended 
with excellent results in this city and else- 
where, is for the teacher personally to 
examine the books for young people in the 
public library, and, selecting the titles of a 


number of those which he considers best 


adapted to his own pupils’ reading, pro- 


cure copies of them for what may be called 
a “school library.” The books circulate 


under the teacher’s own eye. They are 
passed from one pupil to another, until all 
have had them. ‘The time for which they 
are kept is known by the teacher, and the 
tendency to rush hastily through three or 
four books in a week (always to be guard 
ed against) cannot make very much head 
way. What is really the most valuable 
feature of the plan, however, is the oppor 
tunity which it gives the teacher of reach 
ing the individual pupil, of watching his 
growth, and guiding his development; of 


dropping a helpful suggestion when giving 
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him the book, and of hearing his comment 
on it when he has read it; of observing in 
what way books and authors act on the 
young mind, and thus being better able to 
benefit the pupil in subsequent efforts. 
The last method to which I shall invite 
your attention is that of impressing the 
points which need to be observed by the 
pupil, in his use of the library, more 
effectually upon his mind by a printed list 
of rules or suggestions. Such a list of sug- 
gestions was prepared a few months ago 
for the pupils of this city, in their use of 
As this 
list is in use in most of the city schools, 


the Providence public library.* 


and as copies have been furnished to the 
State Commissioner of Schools for distri- 
bution in other parts of the State, it is 
probably familiar to many of you, and I 
will not now do more than to touch upon 
the proper method of using it. Do not 
suppose that it is designed to take the 
place of the teacher, in guiding and assist- 
No set of 
rules, however well considered, can take 


ing the reading of the pupils. 


the place of the living presence of an inter- 
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ested teacher. Put these into the hands, 
then, of the pupils, let them ponder them, 
and make the principles their own, but let 
there be behind them your personal influ- 
ence, more real and more potent than the 
printed words. When originally distribu- 
ting them, go carefully over the ground, 
explaining each point. Afterward let the 
ordinary teaching of the lesson be made 
the occasion of bringing up the principles 
for practical illustration and enforcement. 
Let us remember that, to a child, a bare 
abstract principle, however clearly stated, 
can never be so full of real meaning as the 
concrete illustration. 

The relation of the libraries, then, to the 
work of observing, training and develop- 
ing the gradually unfolding faculties of 
young minds, and of helping them to at- 
tain the truest manhood and womanhood, 
is one of supplementing the work of the 
school, at Let me 
promise you, on the part of the librarians, 


almost every step. 
—lI can speak for one, certainly, and, | 
doubt not, for all,—the heartiest codpera- 
tion, in everything which liesin their power. 


AS TO NOVEL-READING—A CONFESSION. 


HAVE been so busy that I am only 

now (January) reading the proceed- 
ings of the Boston Conference in the 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, and I have been much 
interested in the discussion of novel-read- 
ing, and the diversity of opinion in regard 
to it. 


entire discussion, Irish boys and the poor 


I have noticed that, throughout the 


are branded as being the only people who 
read bad novels, and the proposition of 
Mr. S. S. Green to 
the library which are located in the meaner 
parts of the city with sensational novels— 
with novels that are not only sensational 
but vicious—struck me as being the surest 


* LIBRARY JOURNAL, V. 4, Pp. 447. 


stock the branches of 


way to keep these people on a low intel- 
lectual level forever. Are Irish boys sin 
ners above all others in this matter, and 
do the poor always read bad novels from 
choice? I trow not. People who are 
poor in worldly possessions are often rich 


in intellectual gifts, and the children of 


factory hands should not be forced to read 
the vile stuff which they would find in their 
branch of the library, while the good, 
they perhaps 


wholesome novels, which 
would rather read, are away off in the 
main library, where they have not time to 
I know a poor family 
who Miss Alcott’s “ Little 


Women” from some one, and, as it was to 


go and get them. 


borrowed 
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be returned the next morning, they gath- 
ered around the table after supper, and, 
each taking a turn, they read hour after 
hour far into the night, until the book 
was finished. Poor people can read and 
appreciate good novels, but the trouble is, 
that owing to their defective education, 
and from having no one to direct their 
reading, they frequently get astray from 
the right path. 

Boys of all classes read novels, and, 
whether it is owing to original sin or not, 
more inclined 
But this 


if left to themselves, seem 
to bad novels than good ones. 
does not always continue so, and after a 
while a time comes with most of them 
when they desire better intellectual food, 
and if they are rightly directed at this 
period they are saved from future mental 
debasement. 

I confess to have been an Irish boy, and 
to have beet tolerably poor. I confess 


to have been a member of a club for the 
furnishing of dime novels, and when each 
of us had read them in turn they were 
taken to a second-hand dealer, who ex- 
changed them for others, in consideration 
of a small sum of money and the old 
novels. In this way I read a great many 
of them, and the more blood and thunder 
they contained the better I liked them ; 


but all this reading was done on the sly, 


for my parents were good Presbyterians, 


and it was probably the recoil from too 
much Westminster theology that drove me 
into this kind of literature. I confess to have 
read Oliver Optic, and to have enjoyed 
him thoroughly, and with shame I confess 
to have read sundry copies of the /o/lice 
gazette, which were passed surreptitiously 
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around my class at school. But one day, 


when I was about thirteen or fourteen 
years old, I came across “ John Halifax, 
Gentleman” and started to read it, and 
never shall I forget my feelings as I finished 
that noble book. New thoughts, aspira 
tions and desires filled my soul, and I was 
freed from the dominion of the dime novel 
forever. Soon after this some one loaned 
me Shakespeare’s works in one volume, 
and at night, when my lessons had been 
studied, I would commence to read the 
plays—hour after hour would pass and 
I still and | 


was yet reading the wonderful dramas, and 


read, midnight would come 
when my eyes began to get heavy I would 


4 old 
bathe 


place a basin of water on the 


table beside me and them in it 
occasionally to keep them open, and in 
the early morning I would creep into bed 
Macbeth o1 


In this manner I completed 


to dream of the horrors of 
King Lear. 
the Shakespeare, but I nearly ruined my 
eyes, and to this day I suffer from the 
effects of too much compression of litera 
Then I and read the 
Miss Alcott, Dickens, Scott and 


ture. borrowed 
novels of 
finally George Ehot, for I was not able to 
own any of these books, and there was no 
free lending library in the place where | 
lived. 

I am now an officer in a public library 
where only the best novels find a place, 
and I can say, as the result of my daily 
experience, that young people, whether 
they be the children of the street or the 
children of the college professor, will read 
healthful novels, if a little tact is used at 
first, and they are properly directed to 


them. PECCATOR. 
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rue difficulty in the St. Louis Public School 
Library seems to involve general principles of 
some importance. Mr. Crunden’s annual reports, 
and other indications of what he is doing, have 
given librarians throughout the country a very 
favorable opinion of his energy and administrative 
ability, and nothing in the investigations seems to 
impeach the view that he has made the library 
much more useful than it was before. Mr. Crun- 
den, in short, seems to be an admirable librarian, 
whose place there would be difficulty in filling. 
He was undoubtedly right in wishing to have 
the cataloguing done under his supervision, and in 
claiming that the chief executive officer should 
have the right to direct what rules should be 
observed in doing this work, and at what times it 
An effective library can have but 
There is nothing more 


should be done. 
one administrative head. 
dangerous to efficiency of any kind than divided 
authority, encouraging the disaffection of officials. 


When such disaffection occurs, there is only one 
thing to do: to find who is in the wrong and to see 
that the right man is kept in his right place. To 


“get rid of both,” as some of the investigators 


proposed, is a remedy worse than the disease. 
If the head of a library has done well, he should 
remain the head; if not, some one else should fill 
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his place with undivided authority. Moreover, it 
is always to be regretted that a change should be 
made in the head of a library unless absolutely 
necessary. Experience is of the first value in 
library work, and much time is needed by a new 
man to make himself familiar with the collection 
of books under his charge. Unless permanency 
of tenure is made a first principle of library man- 
agement, a calling which has rapidly been taking 
rank as a profession will lose its best men, and be 


a new field for spoils. 


The St. Louis affair suggests further the great 
danger of making the tenure of library office 
dependent upon an elective board swayed by the 
political considerations now controlling most mu- 
nicipalities. It was such a state of affairs that lost 
Mr. Winsor to the Boston Public Library, though 
The charge that a com- 
Irish 


make a deal 


it was to Harvard’s gain. 


bination was made between German and 
members to oust Mr. Crunden and 
for places for two candidates of their respective 
nationalities, shows a sorry state of things, even 
though it is but a charge. Many will be ready to 
draw at once the moral: “ Bodies elected by pop- 
ular vote and /or other purposes, should have nothing, 


to do with the management of public libraries.” 


A FRIEND of libraries holding an important official 
position in Rhode Island has kindly pointed out 
what he considers to be oversights in Dr Homes’ 
list of librarylaws. We take the occasion to point 
out that this list was not presented as a complete 
schedule of a// laws about libraries ever passed by 
any State. It is an index to the collection made by 
Dr. Homes forthe A. L. A., and was stated (Jour- 
NAL, V. 4, P. 302) to comprise “ all the 4own /ibrary 
laws of the seventeen States that provide for taxa- 
tion to sustain public libraries. The collection 
also numbers many of the laws on school district 
libraries, and other laws pertaining to the subject.” 
Where library association laws were given, it was 
because they were the nearest form existing toatown 
library law, or for some other especial reason. 
In the specific case of Rhode Island, we find that 
the substance of the earlier laws mentioned by our 
correspondent was incorporated in the Revised 
Statutes; the one later law (1878) extended the 
taxing power for public libraries by replacing the 
word “twenty” for “ten.” This, apparently, had 
not reached the New York State Library at the 
time Dr. Homes made his compilation (1879). 
We are grateful to those who take the trouble to 
send such corrections, and should perhaps say that 
in this case one of tiie sentences preceding Dr. 
Homes’ list may have given a wider impression 
than it was meant to convey 
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NEW MEMBERS. 


THE following have been added to the lists since 


the last report: 


Life member— Robins Little (389), Astor Li 
brary, New York. 
Annual members — Arthur Beardsley (386), Ln 


Swarthmore Coll., Swarthmore, Pa. ; Tufts Library 
(387), Weymouth, Mass. ; 
(388), Keene, N. H. 


Dexter Public Library 


UNITED KINGDOM ASSOCIATION. 


APRIL MONTHLY MEETING. 


THE sixth monthly meeting, the third year of 
the Association, was held at the London Institu 
tion, on Friday, April 2, 1880, at 8 p. m., Prof. 
W: STANLEY JEVONS, F. R. S., in the chair. 

rhe minutes of the previous meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the chairman called upon Mr. 
B: R. WHEATLEY, librarian of the Royal Medical 
and Chirurgical Society, to read his paper entitled: 
“ Thoughts on Title-taking; trite, trivial or tenta 
tive. No. 1.” Mr. WHEATLEY that to 


mere copying of a title-page 


said 
some persons the 
seemed a very simple affair; but most titles, more 


especially those of old books, were full of useless 


verbiage, which had to be abridged. He then 
gave instances. In no case, however, should 


words not on the title-page be used. Sometimes 
the author’s name was made quite subsidiary to 
that of the translator or editor, or was even want- 
ing altogether. When both engraved and printed 
titles were given, the former should never be fol- 
lowed. He next discussed how to deal with Lat 
inized, as well as double names, both English and 
foreign. Christian names should be sought out by 
means of a biographical dictionary. It was not 
always safe to follow the rule of putting books under 
the last initial letter of a concealed name. Some 
French authors born at the period of the revolu- 
tion had no Christian names. He then instanced 
a few curiosities of date-nomenclature. New works 
have been invented by entering separately portions 
Mr. WHEATLEY concluded by pro 


English habit of pla 


of title-pages. 
testing against the growing 
ing writers under a given name, instead of a 
surname, and making such hyphened names as 
Pye-Smith, Burdon-Sanderson, etc. 

In the course of the ensuing discussion, Mr. 
NICHOLSON, in referring to surnames, mentioned 
the well-known Robert-Houdin, whose true name 
was Jean Eugéne Robert, Houdin being an assumed 
addition. In Orrinsmith, originally Orrin Smith, 
the alteration had gone a step further, as two names 
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have become one. Mr. WALFORD, speaking as a 
literary worker, said that book-sellers often abridged 
titles so that a book could not be recognized 
Prof. JEVONS remarked that he 


these difficulties, some of which seemed almost in 


had met with all 
surmountable. Titles must sometimes be abridged, 
(as Dt 


us) to avoid inventing new books, and should indi 


but we must be careful MorGAN had warned 


cate variations without inserting words, because 
the probability was that they would be afterward 
title by some one else. 


copied as part of the 


Mr. OVERALL remarked that the title often gave no 
clue to the work, and additions became necessary. 
Prof. that 
catalogues, one a record and the other a finding 
list. Mr. WALI 
English titles since the ( 


JEVONS said there were two kinds of 
ORD mentioned a list of hereditary 
onquest, issued by the 
of its kind, 
Mr. BRACE exhil 


Index Society; a most perfect book 


and very useful to cataloguers. 
ited a title-slip in which the date 1468 was given a 
“terseno in anno terdeni inbilei.””. Mr. WHEAT 
LEY, in reply to a remark respecting changes of 
he could not help thinking that 
should not be 
father’s because he chose to use a prefix. 


A vote of thanks to Mr. WHEATLEY for his paper 


name, said that 


the son’s name separated from his 


was then passed unanimously. 

It was proposed by Mr. T. W. SHore, and se 
ynded by Mr. ¢ WALFORD: “ That this Asso 
ciation do use its influence, through any means 
open to it, in promoting the formation of a library 
of ancient parish registers, or transcripts of the 
same (previous to 1837) under the care of the 
Registrar-General.”’ After some discussion, the 
consideration of the resolution was adjourned until 
the next meeting. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


UNIFORM LIBRARY STATISTICS 
PROVIDENCE PuBLic LIBRARY, April 5, 1880. 


IN connection with Mr. Green’s note on uni 


formity in library statistics [JOURNAL, March, Pp 
83], allow me to suggest that some uniform method 
of discriminating between books and pamphlets in 


entering “ total vols. in library,’’ would seem to be 


The re are 


desirable, for purposes of compari 


some libraries also which enter only the number 


of separate works, as the “total vols.,” while 


others count in the duplicates as well. Again, in 


some libraries extra copies of current periodicals 


are taken, for the purpose of being lent for hom« 


Should these be reckoned under “ vols. 


hould they not? In the 


use. 
issued during year,” or 


use of the library within the library building, also, 


there is considerable variety as to the record made. 
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In a few libraries even the use of the alphabetical 
reference books is registered; in most the use of 
the current periodicals at the library is charged; 
ind in nearly every library the consulting of its 
volumes at the library; but the variation is so 
great that each library needs to state definitely the 
particular method used in presenting its statistics. 
W. E. Foster. 


POINTS IN CHARGING SYSTEMS. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y., April 12, 1880. 
To THE notice of my charging system, vol. 5, page 
72, Mr. Dui adds suggestions on page 74. To 
suggestion No. 1 I have no objection. No. 2 is 
good—1oo blanks instead of 48—and I shall adopt 
it. No. 4 is good, and the change of terms— 
“loan” for “ borrower,” etc.—could have been 
made by the editor, as the article was edited from 
No. § is a part of my system 
No. 6 is a matter of 


my communication. 
and so noted in the article. 
No. 7 will answer in large libraries, with 
Ours is a 


taste. 
duplicates enough to supply every call. 
free library of limited means, and the cards would 
not hold enough numbers to ensure the finding of 
any book on the list, so we use long call-slips, re- 
quiring the number of the book desired, and not 
the title. No. 7 asks for the date of the return of 
a book; I cannot see why. The punch quickly 
notes the fact that it is returned, and is the libra- 
rian’s receipt. Suggestions No. 8 and 9 cannot be 
adopted in connection with suggestion No. 2 with- 
out using a larger card than No. 1 provides for. 
The cards need never get displaced in the loan-box, 
and the library has in that a record of the date 
when the book was taken, until it is overdue, and 
then the date when it was due is noted on the 
book-card with pencil before it is placed in the 
pigeon-hole of overdue books. No. 10 is good, 
and I shall adopt it. No. 10 is answered under 
No. 4. No 11 objects to pigeon-holes, but sug- 
gests nothingbetter. It takes no longer to remove 
a card from a pigeon-hole than from a tier of boxes. 
It is very seldom we are obliged to look in 16 boxes 
for a book off the shelves; but it is convenient to 
know that a moment’s search will tell you where a 
book is, when such knowledge is needed 

I should be glad to have Mr. Dui tell his readers 
why he insists upon a record of when a book is 


returned. C. ESTABROOK. 


N. Y. APPRENTICES’ LIBRARY, April 19, 1880. 


THE publication of my paper on the Evansville 


system of charging, in the March number of the 


JOURNAL, seems to require a word of explanation. 
The paper was written and sent to the JOURNAL 
long before the “Combined system of charging,” 
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described in vol. 4, p. 275-7, was devised, and does 
not represent my present opinions with reference 
to charging systems. 

While I still claim for the Evansville scheme all 
the merits set forth in the March number of the 
JOURNAL, further study and reflection have led me 
to devise the “ Combined system,” which, while 
preserving all the advantages claimed for the 
“ Evansville,” has other merits of its own, and 
especially avoids two serious defects. 

These defects are as follows: 1°. The Evans- 
ville scheme does not show what books were read 
by each reader, which, as was justly observed, a 
perfect system should show, and which the “Com 
bined system ” does show. 

2°. The “Evansville” requires no writing ex- 
cept the reader’s number on the book-card; but 
this apparent merit is really the greatest weakness, 
because if there is a mistake in the number, or if it 
is omitted, there is no clue whatever to the reader 
who has the book. 

To these defects we must add the annoyance 
caused by readers forgetting or losing their cards ; 
and the necessity of referring to other records 
when sending for delinquents. In the “Com- 
bined” the readers have no cards, and therefore 
can’t lose them, and all information required is 
found on the same card where the book is charged. 

As Mr. “ Evans- 
ville” of the 


number of the book on the reader’s card, nearly all 


Estabrook’s variation of the 


consists mainly in the addition 
the above objections apply to his scheme also. 

In the comments Mr. Dewey says: “I think it 
quite unnecessary for a charging system to show 
the character of each day’s issue.” He thinks it is 
and “ more important ” to study the 


’ 


“ much easier’ 
character for “longer periods.” 
that this seems as difficult of 
“ fifteen puzzle,” and I do not see how it can be 


I must confess 
solution as the 


done except by classifying each day and adding up. 
As the withdrawal of slips or cards of returned books 
will necessarily decrease the total muméer and 
character of the issues when left to be counted at 
the end of a longer period, what sort of deductions 
or statistics can be made from the slips remaining ? 
The statistics might be obtained by preserving and 
counting the returned slips and adding the slips of 
books out ; but this seems a very roundabout way, 
and certainly not “ much easier” than to add up 
Besides, neither the “ Evans- 
Cutter’s nor Mr. 


each day’s issue. 
ville,” the “Combined,” Mr. 
Dewey’s system will admit of this way out of the 
difficulty, and systems which charge by separate 
slips for each issue are not ferfect systems, and 
it is only to such systems that the standard was 


meant to apply. J. SCHWARTZ. 








LIBRARY LEGISLATION.—IL 


THE following complete the representative laws 
recommended by the Boston Conference for publi- 
cation in the JOURNAL, the New Hampshire law as 
well as the list having been given in the previous 
issue, p. 79. 

ILLINOIS, LAW OF 1872. 
[ Revised Statutes. 1874. p- 662. } 

Sec. 4. The city council of each incorporated city 
Shall have power to establish and maintain a pub- 


C “hap. 81. 


lic library and reading-room for the use and bene- 
fit of such city, and may levy a tax of not to 
exceed one mill on the dollar annually, and in 
cities of over one hundred thousand inhabitants, 
not to exceed one fifth of one mill annually, on all 
the taxable property in the city, such tax to be col- 
lected and levied in like manner with other general 
taxes of said city, and to be known as the “ Library 
Fund.” 

Sec. 2. When any city council shall have de- 
cided to establish and maintain a public library 
and reading-room, under this act, the mayor of 
such city shall, with the approval of the city coun- 
cil, proceed to appoint a board of nine directors for 
the same, chosen from the citizens at large, with 
reference to their fitness for such office; and not 
more than one member of the city council shall be 
at any one time a member of said board. 

Sec. 3. Said directors shall hold office, one-third 
for one year, one-third for two years, and one-third 
for three years, from the first of July following 
their appointment, and at their first regular meet- 
ing shall cast lots for the respective terms; and 
annually thereafter the mayor shall, before the 
first of July of each year, appoint as before three 
directors, to take the place of the retiring directors, 
who shall hold office for three years, and until 
their successors are appointed. The mayor may, 
by and with the consent of the city council, remove 
any member for misconduct or neglect of duty. 

Sec. g¢. Vacancies in the board of directors, oc- 
casioned by removals, resignation, or otherwise, 
shall be reported to the city coun il, and be filled 


in like manner as original appointments, and n 
director shall receive compensation as such. 

Sec. 5. Said directors shall, immediately after 
appointment, meet and organize by the election of 
one of their number president, and by the elec- 
of such 
They shall make and adopt such by- 


tion other officers as they may deem 
necessary. 
laws, rules and regulations for their own guidance 
and for the government of the library and reading 
room as may be expedient, not inconsistent with 
this act. They shall have the exclusive control of the 


expenditure of all moneys collected to the credit of 
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the library fund, and of the construction of any 
library building, and of the supervision, care, and 


custody of the grounds, rooms or buildings con 


structed, leased, or set apart for that purpose 


Provided, that all moneys received for such library 


shall be deposited in the treasury of said city to the 


credit of the library fund, and shall be kept sepa 


rate and apart from other moneys of such city, and 


drawn upon by the proper officers of said city upon 
f the library- 


the properly authenticated voucher 


Said board shall have irchase 


board. power to pt 


or lease grounds, to occupy, lease or erect an ap- 


propriate building or buildings for the use of said 


library; shall have power to appoint a suitable 
necessary assistants, and fix thei: 


librarian and 
compensation, and shall also have power to remove 
out the 


such appointees ; and shall in general carry 


spirit and intent of this act, in establishing and 


maintaining a public library and reading-room 


Sec. 6. Every library and reading-room, estab 
to the 


lished under this act, shall be forever free 


use of the inhabitant f the city where located, 


always subject to such reasonable rules and regula 
tions as the library board may adopt, in order to 
render the use of said library and reading-room of 
the greatest benefit to the greatest number; and 
said board may exclude from the use of said library 
and reading-room any and all persons who shall 


willfully violate such rules. And said board may 


extend the privileges and use of such library and 
reading-room to persons residing outside of such 
city in this State, upon such terms and condition 
as said board may from time to time, by its regula 
tions prescribe. [As amended by an Act, approved 
March 27, 1874, in force July 1, 1874. ] 

Sec. 7. ectors shall make 


on or before the second Monday in June, an annual 


The said board of di 


report to the city council, stating the condition of 
their trust on the first day of June in that year, the 
various sums of money received from the library 
fund and from other sources, and how such money 
have been expended, and for what purposes; the 
number of books and periodicals on hand; the 
number added by purchase, gift or otherwise, 
during the year; the number lost or missing ; 
the number of visitors attending; the number of 
books loaned out, and the general character and 
kind of such books; h other statistic 

information and suggestions as they may deem of 
All such portions of 
as relate to the receipt and expenditure of money, 


m hand, books lost 


or missing, and books purchased, shall be verified 


with s 


said report 


general interest. 


as well as the number of books 
by affidavit. 


Sec. 8. The city council of said city shall have 


power to pass ordinances imposing suitable penal 
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ties for the punishment of persons committing 
injury upon such library, or the grounds or other 
property thereof, and for injury to or failure to 
return any book belonging to such library. 

Sec. g. Any person desiring to make donations 
of money, personal property or real estate for the 
benefit of such library, shall have the right to vest 
the title to the money or real estate so donated in 
the board of directors created under this act, to be 
held and controlled by such board, when accepted, 
according to the terms of the deed, gift, devise or 
bequest of such property; and as to such property 
the said board shall be held and considered to be 
special trustees. 

Sec. ro. When fifty legal voters of any incor- 
porated town, village or township shall present a 
petition to the clerk of the town, village or town- 
ship (or trustee of schools in counties not under 
township organization ), asking that an annual tax 
may be levied for the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a free public library in such town or 
township, and shall specify, in their petition, a rate 
of taxation not to exceed two mills on the dollar, 
such clerk (or trustee of schools in counties not 
under township organization) shall, in the next 
legal notice of the regular annual election in such 
town or township, give notice that at such election 
mill tax for a 
mill tax for 


every elector may vote “Fora... 
free public library,” or “ Againsta ... 
a free public library,” specifying in such notice the 
rate of taxation mentioned in said petition ; and if 
the majority of all the votes cast in such town, 
village or township shall be “ For the tax for a free 
public library,” the tax specified in such notice 
shall be levied and collected in like manner with 
other general taxes of said town or township, 
and shall be known as the “ Library fund”: 
Provided, that such tax shall cease in case the 
legal voters of any such town, village or township 
shall so determine by a majority vote at any annual 
election held therein; and the corporate authori- 
ties of such towns or villages may exercise ‘the 
same powers conferred upon the corporate authori- 
ties of cities under this act. 

Sec. 27. At the next regular election after any 
town, village or township shall have voted to 
establish a free public library, there shall be elected 
a library board of six directors, one-third for one 
year, one-third for two years, and one-third for 
three years, and annually thereafter there shall be 
elected two directors, who shall hold their office 
for three until 
elected and qualified; which board shall have the 


years and their successors are 
same powers as are by this act conferred upon the 
board of directors of free public libraries in cities. 


Sec. 12. Whereas all the libraries of Chicago 
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were destroyed by the recent fire in that city, and 

large donations of books have been made to found 

a free library, and whereas no suitable building or 

organization exists to receive or preserve them, 

therefore an emergency exists that this law shall 
take effect immediately; therefore this act shall 
take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

ILLINOIS, LAW OF 1874. 

An Act to enable library associations to sell and 
transfer their real and personal property. In 
force July 1, 1874. 

Section x of this them 
lease their real or personal property, absolutely or 
with conditions, to the board of directors of any 
free public library organized under the laws of the 
State, in a manner described for giving notice to 


law allows to sell or 


each member, subscriber or stockholder. 

Sec. 2 describes the method of transfer after the 
majority have voted in its favor. The record in 
due form drawn up is to be filed in the county 
court, and then the deeds of sale are to be exe- 
cuted. When performed, it passes to the board of 
directors of such free public library all the legal 
and equitable title of said associations to the 
property set forth in the deed, lease or bill of sale. 

WISCONSIN, LAW OF 1875. 

An Act to protect public libraries, scientific, histori- 
cal and library associations and societies. Pub. 
Mar. 13, 1875. 

Section x. Any person who shall wilfully, mali- 
ciously or wantonly tear, deface or mutilate, or by 
other means injure any book, pamphlet, map, 


chart, painting or picture belonging to any public 
library, or to any library, the property of any 
literary, scientific, historical or library society or 


association, whether incorporated or unincorpo- 
rated, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by a 
fine of not less than five dollars nor more than 
one hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not less than ten nor more than sixty 
days, in the discretion of the court; and all justices 
of the peace in their respective counties shall have 
jurisdiction to hear, try and determine all prosecu- 
tions under this act. 

Sec. 2. Any person who shall procure or take, 
in any way whatever, from the library of any pub- 
lic library or library of any literary, scientific, 
historical or library society or association whatever, 
incorporated or not, any book, pamphlet, map, 
chart, painting or picture, with intent to convert 
the same to his own use, with intent to defraud the 
owner thereof, shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than ten nor more than one hundred dollars, 
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or, in the discretion of the courts, by imprisonment 
in the county jail for not more than three months. 
Sec. 7. It shall be the duty of every librarian, 


board of trustees, directors, or other officers or 


persons having charge or control of any such 
library as is mentioned in this act, to post up, in 
one or more conspicuous places in the room or 
rooms where the same shall be kept, a printed 
copy of this act. 

Sec. g. This act shall take effect and be in force 
from and after its passage and publication. 


App. Mar. 5, 1875. 


FROM MILWAUKEE P. L. LAW, 1878. 


Sec. 6. The board of trustees shall, at their first 
meeting on the sixth day of May, 1878, or there 
after as soon as practicable, and every five years 
thereafter, at an annual meeting, elect by ballot a 
person of suitable learning, ability and experience, 
for librarian, who shall also act and be, ex-officio, 
secretary of said board of trustees, who shall hold 
his office for five years from the time of said first 
annual meeting, unless previously removed, and 
who shall receive such compensation as may here 
And 


such 


after be fixed by the said board of trustees. 
shall 


assistants and employés for said library as they 


said board of trustees also appoint 
may deem necessary and expedient, and shall fix 
their compensation. All vacancies in the office of 
librarian, assistants and other employés, shall be 
filled by said board of trustees, and the person so 
elected or appointed shall hold for the unexpired 
term. 


REFERENCE-LISTS ON SPECIAL TOPICS 


Foster’ 


WE give herewith two of Mr. W. E. 


recent Providence Public Library bulletins, that on 


Gg 
Dd 


Channing in connection with the centenary memo 
rial day, and that on Herbert Spencer in connection 
with President Robinson’s lecture at Brown Uni- 
versity, interesting to other libraries because of the 
attention now given to the philosophy of evolution. 
Also, the portions of another bulletin referring to 
two topics of the time, international copyright, 


and Mr. Gladstone’s political integrity. 


HERBERT SPENCER; b. 1820. 
Note.—There is a brief sketch of his life in the Popular 

science mo., Mch., 1876 (p. 620-6) 

(A.) /nfluences and tendencies. 
His education not a university one. ( /efular 
scl. MO., Pp. 022-3.) 

His relation to modern biological investigation, 
as represented by Professor Huxley, Mr. 
Darwin, and others. See his preface to the 


“ Principles of biology.” 


JOURNAL. II! 


also Mr. \ 


and evolution’ 


umans’ lecture on “ Spencer 


(Pop. sci. mo., 1874, p. 26 


f his skillfulness in generaliz 
ification of the science 


it discussions *’) 


1ds1. 
1861 
physical.” 


moral and 


intellectual, 


“ Essays” (written 1852-62) 


1863. “ Illustrations of universal progress "’ 


(written 1852-63) 

1864. “Classification of the science 
1871. “ Recent discussions.’ 
1873. “ The study 
1873. “ Descriptive 
Also, the “ System 
V. 1. “ First 

1867. ] 


f sociology 
sociology.” N 
ynthetic phil. 
principles. 
2-3. “Principles of 
[ 1867. ] 
V. 4-5. “Principles of psychology.” 
[1855.] [Rev. 1870. ] 
V. 6-7. “Principles of sociology.” V. 
[1874.] [1880.] 
he Phe 


and pt. 1 of v. 2. 
V. 9. 
data of ethics ei 


“ Principles of morality,” v. 1. 
[1879.] 


) Prin ipl and position 
1.) He himself styl 
thetic”? (Cf. “ F 
referring to the relation traced between the 


es his philosophy “syn 
irst principles’), thereby 
widely varying departments of science. 


.) The “cosmic” philosophy is a term which 
was applied by Mr. John Fiske to his « xpo 
the “ Outlines of cos 
mic philosophy.” 2 v. 1875.) Cf. 
Masson’ British 


p- 165-0. 


sition of Spencer, in 
also 
“ Recent philosophy,” 
(c.) Of his “ eclectic ”’ method, Mr. Chaunce y 

Wright cites evidences (A im. ret Apr . 
436-40). 


“ positivism ” of ¢ 


1506S, p- 


(d.) The mmteis disavowed 


by him (“ Recent discussions,” p- 115-36) 
Cf. also a letter in the A in 
1564. 


(¢.) The section of “ First principles ” 


lander, lan., 


entitled 
“ The unknowable ” has given rise to criti 
as that of “ nescience,” 


Martineau’s 


cism of his system 


or agnosticism.”” See essay 


(v. I, p. 171-212) 
(/.) 


however, is tlre fact that it is based on evolu 


rhe distinguishing feature of his system, 


tion. Cf. “ First principles.” 
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An article in the Westminster rev., April, 1874, 


traces “ The development of psychology,” as lead- 
ing up to Spencer (Am. ed., p. 179-93). Cf. also 
Ribot’s “ English psychology.” 


Mr. Youmans discusses the later bearings of his 


“ Evolution philosophy ” in the V. Am. rev., Oct., 


1879 (p. 389-403). 
Mr. Herbert points out objections, in his “ Real- 


istic assumptions ” (p. 72-88). 


Jevons, in his “ Principles of science,” compares 


him with Newton. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING; b. (April 7) 1780; 


d. 1842. 
A. Jn general. 
“Memoir of W. E. Channing, with extracts 
from his correspondence and manuscripts,” 
by W. H. Channing. 3v. 1848. 
B. Youth and education at Newport, 1780-94. 
See, particularly, C. T. Brooks’ “ W. E. Chan- 
ning: a centennial memory.” 
See also W. H. Channing’s “ Memoir,” chs. 
1-2. 
See also W. Russell’s “ Extraordinary men ; 
their boyhood” (p. 282-91). 
Cf. G. G. Channing’s “ Early recollections of 
Newport.” 
Cf. J. G. Whittier’s sketch of Dr. Hopkins 
(p. 161-64). 
C. Student life at Cambridge, 1794-98. 
“ Memoirs of youth and manhood,” by Sidney 
Willard (a classmate), v. I, p. 334-39. 
Letter of Judge Story (a classmate), pr. p 
45-50, etc., of “ Memoir.” 
D. /lis relation lo various reforms. 
(a.) Slavery. 
See his work entitled “ Slavery ”’ ( 1835). 
Also, other publications, “ Works,” v. 2, p- 
155-200. 
See Wilson’s “ Rise and fall of the slave 
power,” v. 1, ch. 27. 
See Johnson’s “ William Lloyd Garrison,” p- 
201, 227, 3306. 
In Mrs. Chapman’s “ Harriet Martineau ”’ (v. 
2, p. 272-73) is a disparaging remark, which 
is answered by Mr. Brooks in his “ W. E. 
Channing.” 
(4.) Other reforms. 
See his “ Address on temperance ” (1837). 
“ “addresses on peace, “Works ” (p. 
642-742). 


See the memoir, v. 3, p. 1-133. 





Note.—The gradual development of the idea of 
evolution, from the time of Anaximander, is traced 
by Youmans (Am. cyclo., v. 7, p. 10-17). Cf. 
also works by Darwin, Huxley and others. 
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Note.—On these points much that is of interest 


will be found in Miss Peabody’s “ Reminiscences,” 
1816-42, and in his correspondence with Miss Aikin, 
1826-42. 


E. His relation to religious thought. 

This is well stated by Professor J. L. Dinan 
(“ Religion in America,’ V. Am. rev., p. 
43-44). 

See his discourses, in his “ Works,” v. 3. 

“ the Christian examiner, 1824-40. 

“ « Memoir,” v. 2, p. 354-59. 
Estimates of his character and influence.” 

His biographer, W. H. Channing, conceives 
that, in his notice of the “ Character of Fén 
elon ” (p. 559-78), “he sketched his own 
likeness.” See “ Memoir,”’ v. 2, p. 339.- 

His literary qualities are indicated by Palfrey 
(N. Am. rev., Oct., 1835), p. 366-406. 

An estimate of him by his colleague, to be 
found in Rev. Dr. Gannett’s memoir. 

An estimate of him by his parishioner, to be 
found in Mr. George Ticknor’s life, v. 1, p. 
479-80. 

Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke’s address, at 25th anni. 
of his death (“ Memorial sketches,” p. 
157-65). 

Rev. Dr. E. B. Hall’s memorial address. 

Rev. Dr. Bartol’s “ Principles and portraits,” 
p- 342-65. 

Rev. Mr. McCauley’s article, Unilarian review, 
Oct., 1877 (v. 4, p- 349-77). 

Rev. Mr. Brooks, in his “ W. E. Channing,” 
indicates a parallelism with Jonathan Ed 


*7) 


wards, Franklin and Bryant. 

A writer in the Christian register, April 3, 
1880, (J. H. Morison ?) speaks of his love 
of nature. 

A judgment by a Roman Catholic writer is 
given on p. 391-2 (v. 2) H. C. Robinson’s 
Diary. 

Bishop A. C. Coxe, in 1866, contrasted him 
unfavorably with Bishop Burgess (p. 412- 
15). 

A recent address by Mr. J. Cook, on “The 
waning influence of Channing,” is met by 
Rev. Dr. J. F. Clarke, in a discourse on his 
“Increasing influence.” (Christian regis 


ter, April 13, 1880.) 


INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


There is a statement of facts and principles in 
M’Culloch’s “ Dictionary of Commerce,” 
p- 179-80. 


*In press: William Ellery Channing: his life, character 


and opinions. By Henry W. Bellows, D. D. (Putnam.) 
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In 1867 (Oct.), Mr. 
article on this subject, treated characteristic- 


Parton contributed an 


ally, to the Atlantic (p. 430-51). 
In 1877, the English copyright commission 
took extensive evidence. Herbert Spencer’s 
is printed, Pop. sci. mo. (1878), p. 296-303, 
440-60. 
In 1879 (Feb.), Mr. Sedgwick discussed it, in 
the 
In 1579 ( Fe b. 15 ), the Auilder discussed it. 
(March), Mr. Holman Hunt developed 
ws artistic 
p. 418-24). 
In 1879 (March 29), Mr. B. V. Abbott treated 
it (Literary 
In 1880 (Jan.), Zippin 


“ « (March), the Popular science monthl 


Atlantic (p. 217-30). 


bearings (Nineteenth ntury, 


world, p- 105 ). 
it’s mag. treated it. 


(p. 697-98) (referring to Macmillan’s and 


the Academy ). 


Note.—In very many numbers of the Pudlishers’ 
weekly, 1879, notes on the subject by well-known 
Cf. 


’ with the Clarendon convention items. 


authors are printed. also the “ Memoran 


dums,’ 


GLADSTONE’S POLITICAL INTEGRITY. 


His political principles may be traced in hi 
own writings, “Gleanings of pa 
v. I, 4, 6, 7. 

See also G. B. Smith’s “ Life of W. 


stone.” 


. Glad 


See also the admirable sketch in Higginson’s 
“ English statesmen.”’ 

His earlier career may be traced in McCarthy’s 
“ History of our own times,” ch. 24. 

Also, in Ashley’s “ Palmerston,” v. 1. 
« Earl Russell’s “ Recollections and sug 
gestions.” 

His ministry, 1868-1874, is well described in 
Molesworth’s “ History of England,” v. 3. 

For recent comment, see 77a Nov., 


rev., Nov., 1579; 


ers mag., 
1879; the Contemporary 
G. M. Towle, in Good company, Nov., 1879; 
and the / -» Feb., 1880; /nier- 
national rev., Apr., 1880. 


Lei - 
rinightly 


His Mid-Lothian candidacy is commented on 
in Blackwood (p. 124-38), Jan., 1880. 
See also the London 7imes of Mch. 22, p. 9. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN 
LIBRARIES. 


THE attempt to displace Mr. Crunden from the 
head of the Public School Library, St. Louis, for 


PUBLIC 


the purpose of giving his place to another officer 
whose candidature is alleged to be based on the 
fact of his being a German and so able to command 
a German-class vote in the Public School Board, 
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calls out some excellent discussion in the St. Louis 


press on the importance, in libraries, of tenure-of 


ofhce during good behavior and efficiency. It 
illustrates so thoroughly the great danger ahead 
of public libraries that we give space to consider 
able extracts. 


Hildreth's We 


“The greatest bane 


says: 
of American politics is the 
uncertain tenure by which 


held. 


subordinates with each incoming administration i 


all public offices are 


To our pernicious custom of changing all 


traceable most of those evils which constitute tl 


will readily 
best 
hands of the 


curse of our political system. It 


pear to any reflecting mind that the 


g way to 


transfer political power from the 


ignorant and corrupt is to utterly condemn 


party cry, ‘ To the victor belong the spoils.’ Th 


would remove the great incentive which brir 


together beer-house politicians to fix primaric 


make up slates, and run elections. If only th 


great offices, which reflect public policy, were sub 
ject to change, this class of men would find no 


particular interest in politics. It certainly seen 


absurd that a faithful and efficient postmaster, with 


hould 
} 


1 man, because the 


ull the advantage of four years’ experience, 


be changed for a new and untri 


majority of the people have declared ior of 


free trade, or hard money, or some other principk 
| | 


having no relation to a postmaster’s duties. 


“In England and 


thought of. 


Prussia such a thing is not 
There the governmental service in 
public institutions is administered solely in the 
interests of the people, and not for the benefit of 
political leaders and their henchmen. 

“These remarks on the general subject are sug 
It will 


be generally admitted that the proper conduct of a 


gested by an aggravated case in our midst. 


public library requires a liberal education and con 
It is al 
uch a p 


siderable administrative ca 


that 


o evident 


the value of an sition is 


cumulative; year by “ becomes better 


acquainted with the resources of the library, the 


tastes and requirements of its patrons, and the best 
methods for desired ends, 


securing Having 


appointed a competent man, it Is to the interest of 
an institution to retain him as long as possible. 
During the last three years, under the administra 
tion of an able and zealous librarian, the Publi 
School Library has exhibited marked progre und 
labor 


we had supposed that the officer to whos« 


this was largely due was in the enjoyment of th 
confidence and hearty support of those represent 
atives of the people who are chosen to guard the 
educational interests of the city. Suddenly, to ou 
great surprise, we find that a scheme is on foot in 


the school board to reject the name of Mr, Crun- 
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managers of the library; in the lack of all other 
evidence the modus operandi would clearly disclose 
the animus of this move. No one openly objects 
to the re-appointment of Mr. Crunden. From 
the method resorted to, as well as from all we can 
learn, there seems to be no valid objection: the 
present incumbent is to be dropped simply to make 
room for another man. Such deplorable events 
will happen continually as long as security in office 
depends upon anything but efficient service. 
Frequent elections are a constant bait for intrigue 
and an enormous loss of power. Why should a 
librarian be subject to an annual election? After 
a man has proved himself competent and faithful, 
appoint him for five years or during good behavior. 
If he is guilty of malfeasance in office, or neglect 
of duty, remove him. In this particular case, why 
should not the librarian have the same tenure of 
office as the principal of a school? Experience is 
not nearly so essential in the latter. 

“ Let us have such civil service rules that offices 
must be filled with sole reference to the interests of 
the people at large, and not for the personal benefit 
of unworthy representatives, who have obtained 
power through ignorance or negligence on the part 
of voters.” 

The St. Louis Republican, after the close of the 
investigation which resulted, said (Mar. 25): — 

“ The complete and flattering vindication of Mr. 
Crunden, the librarian of the Public School 
Library, which was the result of the investigation 
last week of the charges made against him, was no 
surprise to those who have been at all familiar with 
the management of that library. It has been the 
means, however, of acquainting the general public 
with the fact that this important institution is in 
charge of an officer of such exceptional qualifica- 
tions for the place that, if he is properly seconded 
in his work, St. Louis will in a few years have a 
genuine public library, second to none in the 
country. Of all positions which should be free 
from the frequent changes that are inevitable when 
an office is treated as a party gift, there is no other 
that should be more scrupulously reserved from 
that pernicious practice than the one Mr. Crunden 
holds. The best librarian in the world can do 
nothing if his term of office is limited to a year or 
two, and it would be a miserable mistake to remove 
a young, intelligent and faithful officer from such a 
place without grave cause therefor. Mr. Crunden 
is professionally ambitious, and, having the special 
qualities of mind, backed by the requisite educa- 
tional training needed to fit him for the peculiar 
duties of the place, it is to be trusted the school 
board and the library board will take such final 
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den, after his unanimous election by the board of 
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action on the charges, which have been disproved, 
as will make an end of the disturbances which have 
seriously interfered with the librarian’s usefulness 
for some time past.” 


THE USEFULNESS OF PUBLIC LIBRA- 
RIES. 

AT Worcester (Mass. ), the directors of the Free 
Public Library estimated the necessary appropria- 
tions for this year at $9,200. The Board of Alder- 
men cut this down to $8,000. It was shown that 
as the fixed expenses for salaries, fuel, rebinding, 
etc., could not be materially reduced, the result 
would be a diminution in the purchase of new 
books. A committee of the directors asked from 
business men and educators their opinion of the 
direct usefulness of the library and of the policy of 
starving it on new books, and the inquiry brought 
out so much testimony in behalf of public libraries 
that we make extracts from some of the letters, for 
the benefit of other institutions similarly attacked. 
The letters were full of compliment for Mr. S. S. 
Green’s admirable administration of the library. 

The following are from leading business men : 

. . + The reading and library facilities which 
it gives are of great value, and have in my own 
case been of great assistance in my business. As 
a matter touching the value of a good library and 
its being appreciated, I will say that, when we have 
taken men from Worcester and Boston to work in 
other places, there has been a general complaint of 
the want of good reading and library facilities. 

. It is especially important that to be of the 
greatest use there should be a fairly liberal power 
to supply valuable new books as they are needed. 

O. W. Norcross. 

. « The benefits and advantages of our city 
Free Public Library are so numerous, and apparent 
in so many different ways, that they cannot be 
stated or estimated. Our superintendent informs 
me that hundreds of our employés made very free 
use of it, gaining therefrom much of good to them- 
selves, and, in some special cases, obtaining from it 
information of great value to us in our business. 

THeEo. C. Bates, Worcester Corset Co. 

; I now regard it as one of the most im 
portant institutions of our city; it has been of 
great benefit to young men of my acquaintance 
(and under my direction); to me in my work it has 
been of much advantage.—CHas. H. MorGan, 
Washburn & Moen Mfg. Co. 

. . A library is indispensable as a place for 
reference to any one who follows a profession. It 
benefits the merchant and mauufacturer by enlarg- 
ing his mind and increasing his resources, it helps 
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the artisan and inventor, it educates and teaches 
the younger part of a community. But a 
good librarian is powerless, and his library will 
have its usefulness seriously crippled, if by any 
means he has not the power to add new and impor 


tant books and keep his library at least fairly sup 


plied with the new works which come out almost 
daily, and which—in the scientific department, at 
least, with which I am best acquainted—sometimes 
render previous works of no practical value, on 
account of the world’s rapid strides forward in this 
direction. In the Green Library I have seen 
mechanics and artisans perusing, not current litera- 


1 


ture or pictorials, but scientificjournals. I have seen 


hundreds of the pupils of our public and private 


schools busily at work with books of refer 
ence and other works, to help them in their com 
positions and other duties. I have seen manufac 
turers searching after works on industrial arts, to 
help them in something pertaining to their business. 
I have seen young men of the poorer classes read 
ing magazines and current literature which they 
could not afford to buy.—W. E. CuTTER. 

rhe library [is] the great institution of 
a higher education, without which the six millions 
of dollars Massachusetts annually appropriates for 
half its If we 


would maintain the efficiency of our library, its 


her schools loses power. 
high character and enviable reputation, we must 
make liberal expenditures of money, and place in 
its cases a// valuable new books.—T. K. EARLE. 
Aside 
the library is of great importance to the business 


from its purely literary aspect, 


man. It has been a great convenience to me that 
I could step into the Green Library and have the 
various patent-office reports and books on French 
designing put quickly before me. I consider it, 
therefore, vastly important to our citizens, and the 
young who are in time to take our place, that our 
library should be well stocked with all useful and 
necessary books. —E. W. VAILL. 
The following are from leading educators : 
I find, that 


current school year, beginning last September, not 


upon inquiry, during the 
less than 64 per cent. of the students of the State 
Normal School have had occasion to visit the Pub 
lic Library to pursue investigations connected with 
their studies, several reporting upwards of twenty 
such visits, and this notwithstanding the fact that 
the school is situated at a distance from the library, 
and that we have an excellent though small work- 
ing library of our own. Moreover, I find 
that our graduates who go away from Worcester to 
teach very generally complain of the inconvenience 
and privation they feel in being cut off from the 


privileges of the Public Library. 


VoL. 5, No. 4. 
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But so long as human thought is pro 
gressive, no library can afford to stand still. Its 
vitality and consequent usefulness depend upon two 
conditions: It must be liberally replenished, and 
it must be 


H. Rt 


generously 


£ and skillfully handled.—E. 


rmai School, 


SSELL, State A 


Public Library is a modern 


The Free 
help, as necessary for the best doing of this work 


[getting knowledge] as the railroad is for travel 


and freight . A good library, well carried 
on and well supplied, is as necessary he pre 

perity of this city as a bountiful supply of water, 
well distributed But large ditions must 
be made each year, or the library s¢ ecom 

unreliable lo thoroughly post himself on any 
subject, a man must find the latest. . So 


necessary a part of public education has the library 


to me, that several years ago, when the rev 


been applied to 


seemed 


enue from the dog tax have 


either the library or the schools, I favored the 


library in the interest of the schools.—A. P 
MARBLE, Supt. of School 

As an ally of the high school, the public library 
is not merely useful—it is absolutely indispensable. 


3y this I mean that without the library our work 


would have to be radically changed for the worse, 


and would become little better than mere memoriz 


ing of text-books. Our teachers and pupils throng 
the library, and there acquire the habit of investi 
gation, and of independent, well-grounded opinion 


on a multitude of subjects of the utmost importance 


to citizens in a republican state The 
immediately impending issues in our national life 
are now giving birth to books of the utmost im 


portance, which, as instruments in the hands of our 
excellent librarian, will enable him to become a 


center of the most valuable influence. There should 


be no stint in the means of procuring these.— 

SAML. THURBER, Worcester High School. 
Without the library the Institute could 

not have done the work it has done. In the 


absence of this auxiliary, we should have been 
obliged to purchase books with money withdrawn 
from laboratories and drawing-rooms. 

As our studies are largely in the field of pure and 
applied science, it is proper to say, that the immense 
activity in scientific research which is characteris 
tic of the times indicates the importance of supply 
ing the library freely with the books which embody 
its results. 

In short, I do not see how the city can spend 
money better than in keeping the supply of good 
reading in the library as nearly as possible equal to 
THOMPSON, Worcester 


the demand.—Cuartes O. 
Free Institute. 
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NEW YORK CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION, 


Tue recently incorporated Free Circulating 
Library is an enterprise which deserves to meet 
It was begun in a most 
modest way a little 
Thirteenth street, with voluntary contributions of 
books by a number of ladies and gentlemen who 


wished to test the question whether there was any 


with complete success. 


year ago in a room in 


demand among the poorer public of New York for 
2 library. Nobody has ever very satisfactorily 
explained why the largest city in the United States 
is destitute of a free library. Every one knows, 
however, that for the general public, and particu- 
larly for the poorer portions of it, access to books is 
almost as completely cut off in this city as it is in 
the Adirondacks. The Astor Library is a reference 
library, intended for, or, at any rate, chiefly used 
by scholars. The Mercantile Society Library is not 
free. The Apprentices’ and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association Libraries furnish books only to 
particular classes. Experience shows that to have 
a library in a large city generally used it must be 
free, and With 


ninety-nine people out of a hundred the difference 


it must actually 4nd books. 


between a library from which they can take books 
home and a library in which they must remain to 
consult books, is the difference between what they 
want and what they have rather an aversion for. 
The projectors of the Free Circulating Library 
determined on this account to see for themselves 
whether there was any demand for a library 
liberated from all the restrictions governing those 
already in existence. They very soon found that 
the demand outran the supply, and that the appli- 
cations for books their means of 


furnishing them; they therefore determined upon 


far exceeded 


incorporating themselves under the State law and 


appealing to the public for assistance. Their 


plan is to increase their resources as the demand 


increases, and to establish distributing points 
wherever it may appear to be most advisable. 
A house has been taken at No. 36 Bond street. 
We learn that during the past year the circulation 
was seven thousand, although the library was only 
It is 
a surprising and important fact that there was in 
this period a loss of only three volumes. The 
State law authorizes liberal municipal subscriptions 
to enterprises of this kind, but the managers of the 


open for a few hours two days in the week. 


Free Circulating Library have, it seems to us, 
done wisely in resisting the temptation to apply to 
the city government for aid. Politics 
York have always had a baleful influence on all 
charitable enterprises that have come in contact 


in New 


W them, and there can be little doubt in any 
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one’s mind that a public library supported by the 
Common Council would speedily become a poli 
football. 


conditions, expressed or 


ticians’ given 
without 


attached to the grant, and those conditions would 


Money would not be 
tacit, being 
include patronage. To have the management of a 
public library fall into the hands of the hangers-on 
of the Common Councilmen would be a public 
calamity, and the managers of the new scheme 
show great prudence in being unwilling to risk 
such a danger. What is most needed now by the 
Free Circulating Library is money to meet the 
continually increasing demands upon it, and we 
have no doubt it will be supplied with all it needs. 
There are few thinking people in New York who 
are not aware that its 
public libraries is a scandalous reproach to its 
pretensions as a civilized capital. The following 
is a list of the trustees: Hamilton Fish, Joseph H. 
Choate, A. S. Hewitt, Robert Hoe, Jr., Levi P. 
Morton, i we Field, 
Philip Schuyler, W. W. Appleton, Temple Prime, 
Mrs. W. C. Tuckerman, Miss A. Redmond, Mrs. 
E. Hobson, Mrs. J. F. Kernochan, Miss C. Emily 
Hyde, Mrs. W. H. Draper, Miss Catharine C. 
Hunt, Mrs. Angelica L. Hamilton, Mrs. d’Ore 
mieulx, Mrs. Julia G. Blagden, and Mrs. F. C. 
Barlow. Mr. L. P. Morton is treasurer of the 
organization, and contributions may be sent to 
Contributions of books 


condition in respect to 


Stevens, Benjamin H. 


him at 25 Nassau street. 
also will be gladly received at the rooms of the 
Library. — Nation, 


GERMAN COMPOUND NAMES. 

It is worth while to note that, in libraries con- 
taining German books, errors are often made in 
the authors’ catalog thru ignorance of the way 
If a 


German author happens to be born with a name 


in which German names are compounded. 


which corresponds to Smith, Brown or Robinson 
in English (the names which do correspond to 
these are Schulze, Miiller and Mayer), he simply 
joins to this the name of the town in which he was 
born, or where he lives. Usually, this is done by 
means of a hyphen, as, Schulze-Delitsch, Braun- 
Wiesbaden, Schmidt-Weissenfels, etc. Sometimes, 
however, they vary this by writing E. G. Mayer, 
from) Waldeck, a form which usually 
Of this 


aus (%. ¢. 
changes, for the sake of looks, into von. 
style notable instances are F. Mayer von Waldeck, 
and the Paris correspondent of the 7imes, “ O. de 


Blowitz,” 7. ¢. Oppert of Blowitz. It has been 
suggested that if Mr. Oppert had hailed from KéIn 
instead of Blowitz, the French form of his name 
(O. de Cologne) would have been still more 


pleasing. Q. P. 











BIBLIOGRAFY. 
EDITED BY CHARLES A, CUTTER. 


{The « 


and connecting 


xtracts made in this department are much condensed, 
words are often altered or inserted in order to 


piece the sentences together. ] 





A. Library coonomy, history, and reports. 


(V2.) FLeTcHer Free Lis. 6th 


Burl., 1880. 

Added, 636 v.; total, 11,908; issued, 33,077, a 
falling off of over 2,000. “All of Oliver Optic, 
Alger, and Castlemon have been withdrawn ion 
circulation since June, for the purpose of experi- 
ment. The immediate result of this action was a 
sudden cessation from reading, for three or four 
weeks, of a large number of boys and girls. These 
all found their way back to the library, sooner or 
later, and chose their reading, some from travels, 
some from natural history, and some from a better 
class of juvenile fiction.” 


BURLINGTON 


an. report. 25 p- U. 


A FREE library wanted. (/n# N. Y. 7imes, Mar. 28. 

% col.) 

“ Man’s thirst for liquor is so parching and insati 
able that several thousand saloon-keepers make a 
handsome living out of it in this city alone. His thirst 
for knowledge troubles him so little that there is not 
a city in the world where a complete library can be 
sustained on itsincome from membership. There 
is but a single class in society—fiction readers—who 
are willing to pay what it actually costs to furnish 
them with books. . . . A second Astor o1 
another James Lenox may rise up to give us a free 
circulating library, but we do not think it wise to 
wait for them, or to count with too much certainty 
upon their coming. . . . The of char- 
ity is altogether too capricious and uncertain in its 
flow to be depended on for this necessary outlay. 
No library such as New York 
without a large annual appropriation from the city 
treasury. Taxation is the true source of supply, 
justifiable alike in theory and by experience. We 

ipport schools by the laying of nd a great 

lection of books the free use of the people is 
only an extension of the school system, and one 
which should have been added years ago. The 
gifts of individuals will be a useful supplement to 
blic fund, but it would be a disgrace for this 
enormously rich city to rely wholly upon private 
such a purpose. The city is not 
money upon an uncertain venture, 
liberally, with the certainty of a 


stream 


needs can be had 





rates, 





generosity for 
asked to risk 
but to 
liberal return. 

“Ts it, perhaps, to some extent owing to the influ- 
ence of the Boston Public Library that the meth 
her city government are so much more 
wholesome than those with which we are painfully 
familiar in New York? . . . By divine favor 
and hard work we hope some time to see a change 
in the character of our municipal rulers, and one 
which will be favorable to the growth of such influ 
ences as free circulating libraries. And in any 
case, what else can be done? We cannot have this 
library without an initial expenditure of some $400, 
000, and a yearly outlay of from $125,000 to $150,- 
000 in perpetuity. Nothing but the laying of a tax 
will yield this sum, and that is the just and proper 


‘ 


invest 


ods of 
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method. A free library organized on any other 
lan is almost certainly scoleatingl to a career of 


limited and local influence 


HAVERHILL ( Mass.) P. L. 

verhill, 1880. 20 p. O. 

Added, 2,411 v.; total, 29,235; issued, 302,667, 
a diminution of 6,623, attributed to the revival of 
business. j work on the telephone, ol 
electricity and the telegraph, all recent chemistry, 
books on the horse, cow, dog, poultry, bees, agri 
culture and horticulture, are in constant use.” 


§th an. report. Ha- 


“ Every 


IowA STATE Liprary. Report for 1878 and 

books, etc., added ]. De 
Moines, 1879. 79 p. O. 

Added, 2,377; total, 18,273. 

KON. 
Bestimmungen iiberdie Benutzung d. Bibliothek. 
Dresden [1880]. 21.4 

Petzholdt praises the new administration, becaus¢ 

in place of the old traditional regulations it has 

issued printed rules, and has opened the library 
not, as heretofore, only in the morning, but actually 
two afternoons a week, ing the 
numerous holidays. 

The Secretary of the Library, Paul Emil 
ter, has just published for the sixth time, at hi 
expense, an annual list of accessions. 


Lis. 


joston, 1879. 


1879 [incl. List of 





OFFENTL. BIBLIOTHEK, Dresden. Finig 


and also for abolis} 
Rich 
own 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE Report for the year 


ending Sept. 30, 1879. 


pt / 76 p. O. 


Added, 1,211 v., 2,690 pm., 3 maps; total, over 
40,000. “ The situation of the State Library in the 
immediate vicinage of the Boston Public Library, 
the Boston Athenzeum, the Harvard College Library, 
and the various and valuable special libraries whicl 
are easily available for use in Boston, furnishes a 
strong argume nt for conhning its pure hases in the 
future, as in the past, to a special and limited field 
—the illustration of the history of the State, in 
cluding all its local municipalities, of its natural 
and industrial wealth, of it iterial and mental 
progress, of its comparative 
of other States, and of the history and resources of 
the nation it has contributed to establish and per 
petuate.”’ 

he statistics and law reports, about one-fourth 
of the library, have been rearranged. A very care 
ful catalogue of about 1,000 pages has been pre 
pared, and the printing nearly finished. 

[Since the Report was published, the Catalogue 
has been burnt in a fire at the printing-office, and 
is now reprinting. } 


lation to the growth 





Article on the MITCHELL Liprary. (In Géasgou 


herald, Mar. 5.) 1% col. 

Satirizing the committee for their choice of book 
(1) for collecting all the Scotch poetry, valuable or 
worthless ; (2) for rejecting the Marquis of Bute’s 
recently published translation of the Roman Bre 
viary. “The Committee might very well atone for 
their foolishness by placing on their next list the 
Roman Breviary in the original. It ought to be 
remembered that there are upwards of 100,000 
Roman Catholics in the city, who have as good a 
right to partake of the benefit of the Mitchell 


Library as their Protestant brethren.’ 
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Natick (Mass.) Morse INSTITUTE Lis. Suppl. 
catalogue, March 1. Natick, 1880. 36 p. O. 


The Trustees have about $12,500, which may be 
applied to the purchase of books, either as princi- 
pai or income, 

Librarian’s report, p. §-11. Added, 722 v., 148 
pm. ; total, 10,855 v., 824 pm., 308 nos. of period- 
als; issued, 35,576 v. (a decrease of 317 v., 
owing toa new regulation that all books are to be 
kept out over one library day), of which Fiction 
and Juv. were 73.64 percent. “A card was loaned 
to a stranger, who took out a valuable history and 
the next day disappeared with it, and is now suffer- 
ing the penalty in prison.” 


NEWTON (A/ass.) Free P. L. An. report. Bos 


ton, 1880. 28 p. O. 

_Added, 1,691 v.; total, 15,548; issued, 77,437 
(fiction 65.3 percent.). The issues have fallen off 
several thousand volumes. 


NEWTON (AMass.) Free P. L. Class catalogue. 

Boston, 1880. 247 p. O. 

10 classes, with about 300 subdivisions, and a 
subject-index of nearly 1,000 references. 

PaRIsH, Rev. W. D. List of Carthusians, 1800- 

79. Lewes, Farncombe and Co., 1879. 8°. 

“ A valuable accession to the department of mod- 
ern English ry aye This volume possesses 
special interest for the librarian from the fact that 
the compiler has ——_ a brief printed ‘ author 
and subject ’ slip, which can be detached for inser- 
tion in catalogues.” — Month. notes, L. A. U. K. 


St. Louis Merc. Lis. Assoc. An. report. St. 


Louis, 1880. 25 p. O. 

Added, 2,479 v.; total, 53,283; issued, 119,997, 
an increase of 8,958 ; percentage of issue, History 
18.9, Philosophy 21.1, Poetry and art 13.3, Fiction 
46.7 (in 1878 was 51.8). “During the yellow 
fever in Memphis, the refugees from that city were 
invited to make use of our rooms, and the invitation 
was accepted by a large number of them.” 


TAUNTON (AZass.) P. L. 14th an. report. Taun- 


ton, 1880. 9 p. O. 


Added, 877 v. ; total, 1,651 ; issued, 63,598 ( Fic- 
tion and Juv., §1,025). 


WareE (Mass.) YG. An. 
report. (Pages 20,21 eof WARE. Official reports 
of the town, Ware, 1880, 26 + 1 p-, O.) 


Added, 442 v.; total, 3,932; issued, nearly 
22,000. Receipts from the town, $1,065.21; from 
fines and members’ dues, $91.85. 


WATERTOWN (AMass.) Free P. L. 
Boston, 1880. 26 p- QO. 


Added, 314 v.; total, 11,861 v., 10,428 pm. ; 
issued, 30,652. 

“Mrs. Southworth’s novels may stand for a type 
of certain light, extremely light, and rather sensa- 
tional works, which are harmless in the hands of 
men or women overburdened with labor, snatching 
now and then a half-hour from constant physica 
exertion, struggling, under such unfavorable sur- 
roundings, with the mere labor of reading at all, 


MeEN’s Lip. Assoc. 


12th an. 


report. 
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and so holding in mind scarcely long enough to 
keep up any interest, the slim plot and purpose of 
the story. 

“ As it might be the duty of philanthropists to 
furnish some employment, even in the on of 
innocent games, to prisoners of war, or prisoners 
by disease, so it seems to be proper, in preparing 
the stores of the public library for all, to furnish 
such food, harmless in itself, as some can alone 
digest. . 

“ But the guestion whether an unlimited supply 
of works of fiction, especially of the more ephem- 
eral kind, should be put at public expense before 
children of our schools, as well as adults, with little 
opportunity to see and judge of the comparative 
merits of different works,” appears to Mr. Whitney 
more doubtful, and he mentions with approval the 
recent efforts made in various quarters to instruct 
children in the choice of their reading. 


B. Catalogs. 


Biscta, Camillo Raineri. Opere della Biblioteca 


Naz. pubblicate dal cav. Fel. 

Successori descritte ed illustrate. 

Vega ed., 1880. 400 p. 

A good idea badly carried out, says the Rassegna 
settimanale, 15 Feb., p. 135. 

“ Not a mere cut-and-dry bookseller’s catalogue. 
A carefully detailed bibliographical description of 
each book in the list is accompanied by a critical 
appreciation of its author, while the monotony is 
agreeably broken now and then by ‘ Novelle,’ re- 


Le Monnier e 
Livorno, F. 


printed from scarce works in most instances, and 
intended to give the general reader some idea of the 


greater masters of Italian fiction. The book is 
handsomely got up and printed, although the paper 
would not compare favorably with that on which 
are printed the éditions de luxe to which we have 
grown familiar bearing the names of such publish- 
ers as Lemerre or Quantin.”—Acad., 20 Mar., ’80. 


KONGL. BIBLIOTHEKET, Stockholm. UHandlingar. 
Bibliografi: Sver- 
Stockh., k. bok- 


57 P- 


1. Arsberiittelse fér 1878. 
iges aldre liturgiska literatur. 
tryckeriet, P. A. Norstedt & Séner, 1879. 
QO. 


Mio, Alfonso. Le scritture in volgare dei primi 
tre secoli della lingua ricercate nei codici della 
Bib. Naz. di Napoli. (Pages 133-52, 380-87 
of // propugnatore, v. 12, 1879.) 

RoyaAL MEDICAL AND CHIRURGICAL Soc., 
Lonpon. Catalogue of the Library; [compiled 
by B. R. Wheatley}. London, the Society, 
1879. 3 v. 8°. 

“ The catalogue of a well-selected special library 
of over 31,000 volumes. The third volume consists 
entirely of an elaborate index of subjects, forming 
a useful manual of medical and surgical bibliogra- 
phy.” —AMonthly notes, L. A. U. K. 

ToLepo ( 0.) P. L. n. p., Montgomery 
& Vrooman, printers, #. @. 268 p. O. 
Dictionary, without imprints. Double columns. 


Catalog. 
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Bibliografy. he li oks, pamphlets, special paper 
tains not only more than three 
Il BIBLIOFILO; giornale dell’ arte antica in istampe i $s many titles are found in any existing 


, yne-third mo 
e scritture ne’ loro accessorii e¢ ornati colla rel. ne-third more than 


} 


/ 2 liographies mut togeth 
giurisprucenza comp. da una societa di professor, ~ " 


i | unt | levoted wholly to the 
e dir. da C: Lozzi. Anno 1. Firenze, tip. dei region or its productions, have been, to a certain 
success. Le Monnier. 1880. -. extent, included, but not wose which related only 
leo ] ] 
inciden ry} the region, as this would 
Monthly, 16 p. 6 lire per annum. ser tone? ; < gion, as this would 
have immens urged the list without increa 
BoertTicuer, G. Die Wolfram-Literatur seit ts ful arge part of the recent 
' Y ; ] } 
; ; 1 being . 
Lachmann mit krit. Anmerkungen Berlin, b 


Weber, 1880. 64-62 Pp. 1.60 m 
BRUNET, Gustave. Les fous littéraires; essai 


littérature excentrique, 


bibliographique sur la 
les illuminés, visionnaires, etc.; par Philom 
neste Junior. Bruxelles, Gay et Doucé, 1880 
11-+227p. 12°. (§00cop.,all on tinted paper 
- Reprenant un sujet incomp! tement trait par 

un érudit allemand, Adelung, et par un ¢érudit 

belge, Octave Delepierre, et utilisant les notes 
b 

recueillies par Quérard pour son I ncyclo} 

bibliothécaire, Ph. Junior a 

les renseignements les plu iguants, rang 

ordre alphabétique, sur les visionnaires de t : 

temps et de toutes les nations qui ont fait « BER, © . ( ise. Pag 


littérature.”— 7. de Z. in Poly ion. ; i 5( i it u. Bader zu Baden, 


Corpier, H. Bibliotheca Sini 
1 Ouel 
bibliographique des ouvrages 1. Quel 
Grundris 

Chinois. Pome t, 2 


Leroux, 1850 S 
“If possible, fuller in detail than the pr 


fascicule. It concludes the Historica 


ection, 


| 
and the remaining space—76 pages—is devoted to 


the description of works on the religions of 
hina. We believe it was M. Cordier’s original 


intention to limit the complete dictionary to 8 ,27n 
fascicules ; but, if he continues his present volum 5 i hd 


inous style of entry, he will find it difficult to get 

his material into double that amount of spa 

The mass of information he has accumulated is 

immense, and, not content with giving the tit 

of the works, he has also given references in many 

cases to the criticisms which have appeared upon 

them, and, in the case of collections, their tables 

of contents. In some instances this last informa 

tion is of great value, as in the case of the ‘ Lettres 

édifiantes,’ the contents of which, when bearing 

on China, he has given in full, in 17 pages. All 

this is good work; but, in view of the dimension 

to which it is obvious the dictionary will attain, it 

was surely unnecessary to fill a page with 
‘Tableau général des missions catholiques et un ork ntinuation 
1878,’ or to devote a like space to chronicling A 

incidents in the old controversies 

Jesuit and Dominican missionaries in China 

Athenawum, 20 Mar., ’8o. criticism of 

DaLt, W: H., and BAKER, Marcus. Partial list TS 


of charts, maps, and publications, relating to Prof. Theodor Moi , of Kiel, has in the pre 


Alaska and the adjacent region from Puget a supplement to his ‘ gus librorum Island 


cor t Norvegicorum,” which will co t « 

Sound and Hakodadi to the Arctic Ocean, ee 1. pene: ill wens 
. a list of all works published in different countric 

between the Rocky and the Stanovoi Mts. since the date of the catalogue 1852, connected 


{ Wash., 1879.] p. 163-3754+[1]. Q with the classical language of Iceland.— 7yiéme 





























































































































































































































































































































































































Re 








Mr. R: H. 
Bibliography of Dickens, 1834-70, which “will 
remedy,” says the Athenaeum, “the glaring defi- 
ciencies in a recent attempt of Mr. James Cook, 
of Paisley, in the same direction.” (See Lip. 
JOURN., 4: 420.) 


SHEPHERD proposes to issue a 


D. Jndexes. 


INDEX Society. Report of the Ist an. meet- 
ing; added, four appendixes: 1. Index to 
books and papers on marriage between near 
kin; by Alfred M. Huth. 2. Index of the styles 
and titles of English sovereigns; by W. De 
Gray Birch. 3. Indexes of portraits in the 
“European magazine,” “London magazine,” 
and “ Register of the times”’; by E. Solly. 4. 
Index of obituary notices for 1878; [by H. B. 
Wheatley]. London, Index Soc., 1879. sm. 
Q. 


x 


The appendixes are so valuable, and it is such 
a boon to have them published, that it may seem 
ungracious to remark that no. 1 is not an index 
but a bibliografy, and no. 2 is still further removed 
from an index, being merely a list of various titles 
used by English sovereigns, arranged chronologi- 
cally under their names. It would be quite as 
correct to call the “ List of words of doubtful or 
various orthography,” prefixed to the larger dic- 
tionaries, an index; indeed, the dictionary itself 
might as well be called an index. A certain 
amount of doubtful authority can be found for this 
use of the word; but I cannot see the advantage, 
when we have several words with definite mean- 
ing,—<dictionary, bibliografy, list,—of substituting 
for them another word which also already has its 
own definite meaning. 

Che Obituary index is excellent, and it is to be 
hoped that its references will not be exclusively 
confined next year to English periodicals. 


Register zu den ersten zehn Jahrgangen (1869-78) 
der MONATSHEFTE fiir Musikgeschichte; von 
Rob. Eitner. Berl., Trautwein, 1879. 1 1. + 
3p. Sd. 


Mr. George W. Rep, of the British Museum, 


has prepared for publication an alfabetical index of 
the names of all the exhibitors of works of art 
who have contributed to the galleries of the Incor- 
porated Society of Artists (1760-90), the Free 
Society of Artists (1761-83), and the Royal 
Academy of Arts (1767-1879), giving the names 
in full when they are known, with references to 
dates and the numbers of the pictures, etc., as indi- 
cated by the catalog of the exhibitions. This 
index will form a book of reference to English 
exhibited pictures from the first gathering by the 
Incorporated Society of Artists, which was made 
in the rooms of the Society of Arts in 1760. 
These exhibitions were continued to 1790; and 
from 1761 to 1783 they were held simultaneously 
with those of the rival Free Society of Artists. 
From these associations sprang the present Royal 
Academy, whose first exhibition was held in 1769. 
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PSEUDONYMS AND ANONYMS. 
EDITED BY JAMES L. WHITNEY. 
PSEUDONYMS 
Felix Ago.—*“ Rhymes of the Poets” (Phila., 


1868, E. H. Butler & Co.). Samuel Stehman Hal 
deman. 


A gogos.—“ Maxims, experiences and observa 


tions of Agogos ” (Boston, 1844). The author is 
Charles William Day. 


Australie.—* The Balance of Pain and other 
poems” (L., 1877, Bell and S.), Mrs. Henry 
Heron. Mrs. Heron is Emily, daughter of Sir 
William Montague Manning, Vice-Chancellor of 
Sydney University. Ba: Be Ge 


Cherith.—* Homespun Stories” and “ Bric-a- 
brac Stories ” (L., 1878, Hatchards). Miss Fan 


nie Surtees. 5. a. G. 


Henry Churton.—Albion W. Tourgee has written 
“ Figs and thistles; a western story” (N. Y., Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, 1879) and “ Toinette, a tale ot 
transition ” (same publishers, 1874). “A fool’s 
errand” (same publishers, 1879) is attributed to 


the same author. 


Dranmor.—* Poetische Fragmente ” (2te. Aufl. 
Leipzig, 1865). Ferdinand von Schmid, Austrian 
Consul-General for Brazil. 


Filinto Elisio.—The pseudonym of Francisco 


Manuel do Nascimento, the Portuguese author. 


O. A.—*“Russia and England from 1876 to 
1880. By O. K.” (L., Longmans, 1880.) O. 
Kiréeff. 


Orient, Sagadahoc, Sabino.—The first two are 
the pseudonyms used by Frederic Kidder, of Bos- 
ton, and the last by the Rev. Edward Ballard, 
D. D., of Brunswick, Maine, in their articles in 
regard to the Popham Colony, which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Advertiserin 1866, and afterwards 
were collected in book form, under the title “ The 
Popham Colony” (Beston, Wiggin & Lunt, 1866). 


rhe articles signed P. were by William F. Poole. 


W. M. Sieg.—* Griseldis, a drama, trans. from 
the German of Fr. Halm by W. M. Sieg” (Lon 
don, Triibner, 1871). The translator’s name i 
Sigismund Wulff. 


ANONYMS 


Alone in the world (L., 1870). Agnes M. Stew 
art. SS AL ut 


Biographical encyclopedia of Massachusetts of 


the 19th century (N. Y., Metr. publ. and engr. co.) 
Henry Clay Williams. 


THE 


1s Tenden in American Life, 
; (B., Houghton, Osgood & Co., 
These essays, first 


1S8So). published in the ii 


wntic Monthly, are by the Rev. Jonathan Baxter 


Harrison. 
Her Ladyship (Cin., P: 
wv. T. C. Minor. 


r 


Thomson, 1880). 
Publishers’ Week 
ilted (L., 1874, Low).—John #7. 
vate (L., 1875, Low William Clark 
uthor of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 


7 lathe and its ¢ (3 q , 1871, rriib 
ner) is by the Rev. James Lukin, of Stetchworth, 


uw Newmarket. This 


utalogue of the 


work is erroneously en 
Advocates’ Library 
by Elias Taylor. 


f Alexander Bi 
f his brother, the Rev. Ge 


Felicia M. F. Skene. 


1570). 


“’ 


Wusical recollections of thi 


1873, Tinsley). Rev. J. E. Cox, 


v of eter 


Mrs. Benson. 


f to-day. By one of 
Carleton, 1880). Mrs. W. H. White. 


LIBRARY HUMORS. 


JANITOR LIBRARIAN.—The Judge 


down to Cincinnati one day, and the next morning 


AND cameé 


early he went into the librarian’s room at the 


court-house. He saw a little red-headed man in 
his shirt sleeves sweeping and dusting about, and 
going up to him asked when the librarian would 
“ At 9 o’clock, sir,” 


some time after 9 the Judge came in 


be in. was the answer. So 
again, and 
ecing the same little red-headed man, went up to 
him and asked if the librarian was in then. “I 
“Why,” said 


the Judge, “I was in here before, and you said the 


am the librarian, sir,”’ said the man. 
librarian would be in at 9 o’clock. How does this 
happen?” And the Judge was in a fair way to get 
angry. “Oh,” said Myers, “then I was the jani 
tor; now I am the librarian.’’"—Cincinnati 7¥m: 

Copier De Fir t Fo tnan : < Wh ut do 
our girls read? Why, somethin’ light and Frenchy 
—QOuida, Rhody Broughton, andall that.” Second 
ditto: “That's call Now, our 


people, they’re the serious persuasion, they are. 


UNCUT 


what I sensible. 
Send you for ‘The Thirsty Soul,’ ‘ Betsey Jane’s 
makes the 


gent at the desk regular grin at you sometimes, let 


Repentance,’ and all that sort of thing: 


alone havin’ to cut all the blessed leaves when you 
get home,’ cause nobody else at the library ever 
takes ’em out.”—London Judy. 
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question which almost invariaély 


note is omitted. The tr is glad to 
iftents ya z ’ amy sources 


froms 


based on actua ; 
the worthless as 1s the 
waste of time 


speedily ab 


wma moncy im trytny 
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have du 
committee who will no 
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generation.”’ 


fashion that 


preva 
| 

executive w reht te 
by the execut rarian) into 


hands of c 
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r.—Mr. J. G. 


maker of 


Arnold, 
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King William stre 
ladder, which 


eems compactne 


with strength. en the 
in one ol 


th of 


ladder is clo y shut 
the sides. The 


seven feet. —C. W., in 


price Is 


Vonth 


ny 
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MoTTo FOR NEW 


query for a good motto to pu 


BUILDIN« 


' 


on a stone over the 


new popular library, built by public 
taxation, I People, for the People, 
by the People.”’” The best Latin ! 
for, and I sul 


( rowell, ol 


door of a 
gave, “ To the 
form was ask¢ 


Prof. KE. 1 


answer cx 


mitted the quest 1 to 
Amherst College Hi 
views, and I gi 1 tire. I 


lish of 


presses my own 


should certainly much prefer the plain Eng 
the motto suggested. 

“ The difficulty with your motto is that it is too 
thoroughly English in idiom to be put into Latin 
Thus, Bibliotheca populo pro 


a populo donata, or Bibliotheca pro 


in few words. 


bono public 
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populo a populo instituta. Perhaps it might do to 
make it Populo, pro populo, a populo; though the 
first word might be objected to on the ground that 
its form is ambiguous and can be either dative or 
ablative, and that there is no word for it to depend 
upon. I do not think it would be absolutely incor- 
rect, but either of the others would be preferable, 
and the second I like the best: Bibiietheca pro 
populo a populo instituta, or Pro populo bibliotheca 
institula a populo 

“ With all my high appreciation of the Latin and 
its literature, I am opposed tothe pedantry of placing 
a Latin motto over the door of an American fofw- 
lar library.” 

Tue New Liprary PROFESSION, —On page 78, 
vol. 3, is a note on Prof. J. W. Mallet’s suggestion, 
that the leading libraries should advertise profes 
sional literary workmen, who, for a fixed price per 
hour, would make investigations on any subject. 
Such men would be able, from close acquaintance 
with the libraries and from experience in such 
work, to do more than double the work of a stranger 
or novice, and students at a distance could be saved 
the annoyance of a special trip. Unless there be 
some such arrangement they hesitate to ask of the 
most overworked of all professions, the librarians, 
such a service. I write this note to Suggest an 
improvement for some time in use by Mr. Cutter 
of the Boston Athenzum. One of the regular 
cataloging force is an expert in this work, and 
attends to calls for services at a fixed price. When 
not occupied with outside work she goes for- 
ward with her cataloging. By this plan almost any 
library can establish such a department, while few 
would expect enough patronage to support a qual- 
ified person. I propose that this be made a regu- 
lar department of the library, and that any one 
may send a note of inquiry, which will be given 

to the assistant in charge to look up, answer, and 
return, with a bill for the time required. The 
assistance would be keenly appreciated by many 
who would be only too glad to pay a moderate 
charge for such service. To advertise such assist- 
ance free of all charge might bring more work than 
could be attended to, but experiment would deter- 
mine for each library. If it was found unneces- 
sary, the charge might be omitted and the service 
rendered without sending any bill. What libraries 
will lead in announcing this department ? 

Size Notation.—H. R. T. suggests that the 


word “size” should be restricted to indicating 
height, breadth and thickness. But would it not 
be clearer to discontinue the use of this ambiguous 
word altogether, substituting “ dimension,” or “ di- 
mensions ” in one of its meanings, and “ form” in 


the other ?—Jot, in Monthly notes. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 
UNITED STATES 
St. Louis Pus. Scnoot Lis.—The Board of 
Managers reported to the School Board in favor of 
the re-election of Mr. Crunden as librarian. Dur- 
ing troubles in the library, previous to Mr. Crun 
den’s administration, Mr. Soldan had been ap 
pointed “ Actuary,” for the purpose of having an 
independent oversight of the financial affairs of the 
Library. The difficulty disappeared under the new 
head, and the actuary, having little to do, was made 
also cataloguer. This semi-independence of an 
important part of the administration did not work 
smoothly, and when the election came up in the 
School Board opposition was developed to Mr. 
Crunden’s re-election. It was alleged that this 
opposition was stimulated by Mr. Soldan, who was 
a German, and that a caucus of German and Irish 
members had agreed to make Mr. Soldan librarian 
and an Irish candidate actuary. This led to heated 
investigations, in which Mr. Soldan was asked to 
make publicly any charges he had against Mr. 
Crunden. He demurred to this course, and the 
movement against Mr. Crunden failed, by a vote 
of 12 to1. An investigation was then had in the 
case of Mr. Soldan. A charge that he had made 
false and malicious charges against Mr. Crunden, 
whom he accused of issuing life-membership cer 
tificates contrary to the rules, in his own interest, 
was sustained, 6 to 4. Another, that he had failed 
to devote the specified time to cataloguing, was not 
sustained, 9 to 2. The case now goes back to the 
managers and the full School Board. The St. 
Louis press warmly supports Mr. Crunden, but 
some of the Board have suggested the extraordi- 
nary solution of settling the difficulty by “ getting 
rid of both of them.” 


Iowa STATE LiB. PROTECTION.—Extra care of 
the books is proposed in the following act : 

An act to amend chapter thirteen, title twelve, of 
the code, in relation to the State Library. 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assem- 
bly of the State of Iowa, From and after the taking 
effect of this act, no books, maps, charts or papers, 
belonging to the State Library, shall be removed 
from the Capitol building, except to remove the 
same from the old Capitol building to the new 
Capitol building, when such building shall have 
been prepared to receive the same. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed, so far as the 
same conflict with this act. 

Sec. 3. This act being deemed of immediate im- 
portance, shall take effect and be in force as soon 
as published in Zhe Jowa State Register and Jowa 
State Leader, newspapers published in Des Moines, 
low a. 

Approved, March 20, 1880. 
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UNION THEOLOGICAL LipRARY.—The Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, has re 
ceived a gift of $100,000 for its | 
Gov. E. D. Morgan. Mr. Mor 
that he is “desirous of showir 
the usefulness of the Union 
and aiding it in 
the country.” he mor ll be used to form a 
fund which is be « i the “Edwin D. Mo 
gan Library Fund.” The new building to be 
erected will also bear his name. The officers and 
directors of the seminary hope to make this the 
best theological library for the use of clergymen 


Nad 
i al enol 1atio 


and authors o 
The library now itlains 30,000 Vv and 33,000 

pm The nucleus of the collection was the library 

of Leander Van Ess. Valuable additions have been 

made from the libraries of the late Drs. Robir 

Sprague, Field, Marsh, Gillett, H. B. Smith a 

others. On the tables can be found the leading the 

ological and literary reviews 

France and the U nited States. 

valuable works are 430 in 

to 1510, 4,209 title 

canon law, etc.; ab 

and of German Bi 

tion literature; a 

the Westminster Assembly, and the Deisti 


rinitarian controversies of the eighteenth centu 


WARE (Jass.) YOUNG MEN’s Lis. Assov 
In view of the offer made by Mr. Hitchcoch 


give the lot on the corner of Main and Church 


b 
streets for a building for the library, if the means 
for erecting it can be obtained, Hon. Wm. Hyde rut 


7 ’ aa ” 
undertaken, in case the whole of the lot, of B n 


by one hundred and twelve feet, is conve pump 


the association to be used >] ra for a free re 
, ril */( : ) 
purposes, to furnish toward th t scribed $200 for 
building ten thousand doll 


for that purpose. His let 

floor may be used for a library, reading-room 
committee room, from which ope the rules 
the association will exclude the of tobacco, 
that ladies and all persons of culture and refin 
ment may not be annoyed. And if a lecture room 
can be made on the second floor, to be 


literary exercises, or entertainments 

> se lib y lich is ce 
the purpose of a library which is d the beginning 
-levate » tone of so r, it be a source o 
elevate the tone of society, it may bea irce of che combinatl 


| 


ro > assc tion S b . 
profit to the association. I should be Sood ealeshhe 


have my name associated with a dance hall boon cont in 
any low exhibitions.” now tached 

HAVERHILL (Mass.) Pus. Lis.—This library date, and it 
has a generous friend in Hon. E. J. M. Hale, the date of 


who each year for five years has sent his check for Rev. Chance 


new 


Pre 


yuncil, to defray that mu 


} 
t 


mn 1,500 year 


p10o0 


day, Feb 
rst-named 
many 


stock of 
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p ri xlicals have 


he $00 bound vy 
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ymplete set from 1764 to 
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sident of the Historical 
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he administrative expenses 
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city under 


this for the ere 


been acquired ; the 


tabl 
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“ We have 


now the enthusiasm of a Society, joined to the sta- 


Society, said, in his opening address : 


bility of Government, and the security from de- 


truction and accessibility to all enquirers secured 


y having these collections placed in the Legisla 


tive rary, would each year be found to be of in 


creasing value.” Donations are solicited, especially 


f books bearing on the province. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


British Museum.—The trustees of the British 


} 


useum have resolved upon permanently adopting 
M } luy | tly adopting 


the Siemens system of lighting by electricity, 


has been in temporary use in the reading- 
ths. In<« 


parks of carbon that might 


whi h 


room for some mon rder to provide greater 
security against any 
fall, a gla ha 


Phe 


been placed under the lamps. 


in the number of hours during 


ive been enabled to avail them- 


elves of the privileges of the Museum has given 


great satisfaction and been widely appreciated. 


MiTrcHeLL Liprary (Glasgow ).—The library 


was opened Nov., 1877. The first annual reports 
the committee, Mr. 
T. Bar- 


emé of the origin of the library and 


f the convener (chairman) of 
Wm. Wilson, and of the librarian, Mr. J. 
tt, give ar 
history from that date. 
“ The sum transferred by Mr. Mitchell’s trustees 


to the Town Council was £66,998 10s. 6d., and the 


g at the credit of the Library at 30th 
last was £65,628 gs. gd. It thus 


library of 28,000 volumes has 


sum standin 
November 

uppears that the 
rooms furnished comfortably 
und fittingly, if plainly, with book-cases, chairs and 
for 


1d that more than two years’ work, including the 


250 readers, and all other necessaries ; 


ue of nearly 600,000 volumes, and at least half 


that number of references to periodicals, has been 


lone practically out of interest, the diminution of 


capital sum being so slight.’ 


It is hoped that a building may be erected by the 


Free Libraries Act. The special 
ms are the “ Pucts’ Corner,” books about 


and books rhe 
s for the last three months of 1879, 


the 


printed in Glasgow. 


1,459 V- 


»N LipRARY.—This town will presently 
if the finest free library, museum and 
in the kingdom. The local authori 
proposed to the trustees of 
purpose, amounting to 


a portion of 


£150,000, that they yuld advance 


rhe corpora 


on on its | 
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valued at £20,000. The site is very advantageously 


situated 


about the center of the borough, and in 
order to clear it a large extent of property will 
have to be demolished. It will afford an area of 
about two acres, and the building will have three 
main frontages, one of these, the west frontage, 
immediately facing the fine new town and guild 
from the 


hall, which was erected some years ago 


designs of the late Sir Gilbert Scott. The sum 
which the Harris trustees grant for the erection of 
the building is £70,000, the whole of which will 


be expended. 

THe Lambeth Palace Library has received from 
Mr. John Henry Parker, C. B., many of his works 
on Roman and English archeology, as well as 
The 


drawings by the late Edward Blore, F. 


architectural 
S. A., of 


Lambeth Palace, as restored and enlarged by him 


others of a suitable nature. 


about 1830, have also been presented by the Rev. 
E. W. Blore, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Pre 7 


contemplate the issue of a serics of volumes on 


The delegates of the Oxford University 


subjects of original research, especially, and, in the 
first place, with the view of communicating to the 
public such materials as exist in great quantity in 
the Bodleian and the college libraries. It is known 
and unsuspected 


these depositories, and that 


to some that there are large 
treasures in great 
assistance would be given to historical study and 
philological criticism if use were made of these 
materials. 

GERMANY 


At Dresden, in February, G. V. Moser’s farce, 


“ The Librarian,” was put on the stage for the first 


time, and was well received. The librarian was 


represented as an owlish, lean and hungry-looking 


German scholar. The farce has since been given 


in New York. 
RUSSIA 
THE valuable library of the late Count Gregory 
Stroganov has been presented by his son to the 
University of Tomsk, in Siberia. 


ERRATA.—In March Bibliografy, p. 87, the 
brackets and all within them should be stricken 
out from title Leo, Willibald. In Mr. Foster’s 
lists, p. 41°, reference to Helps should read ser 
(ies) 2, not sec. 2; p. 42, “B. C. No. 34,” on last 
line of page, designated the number of the sheet 
in Mr. Foster’s “ Bibliographical Collections,” and 
should not have been printed ; P 80, the encyclical 
letter of Leo xu. was dated Dec. 28, 1878, not 
1879; p. 81'%, read “the effects of the act, 1862- 
70,’ not “ of 1862-70.” Some of these were errors 
in copy, others in proof-reading ; the literal errors, 
which were too abundant, are apologized for, but 
it is not necessary to note them. 
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WRITINGS OF MRS. A. D. T. WHITNEY. 
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treat triumph for 
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A new story. $1.50. 


Faith Gartney’s Girthood, 
If there is any other American writer \ 
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a ies are of the and best order 
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Patience Strong’s Outings. $1 A purer ceter story 
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esson so skillfully and with so much humor 
lure the reader on with the m« 
fascination. 
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AND THRUMS, 


Sights and Insights: 
STORY OF OVER TI Way 
Accompanying a rare sympathetic comprehension 

subject, there ts an au purity and refinement surro 
Mrs. Whitney writes, that we t detected i 

ther writer for the young ll her writings are 

trated with a spirit of beautifyi t of 

leanness, that is most delightf 


iW orid 


A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s porective of travel 

i ° Illustrated $1.50. Vew York 

This is a lovely story, full of sweet | r fe g, ‘ 
kindly Christian philosophy, and ble teac t Pansies. 
pleasantly spiced, too, with quaint New Ex nd iracter hal 
und their odd, shrewd reflections (GRA EFENV 4 , 

\ truly beautiful story of mingk yuntry and cit lif isti : ild ave t 
pleasant, thoughtful, full of ‘ touches of descnpu Herber poems in which 
and feeling, with enough of romance a: fun to season the expression Bi arte? 
whole.—//a rtford Courant 

* ‘ 72 } 
Real Folks. Illustrated. co. ~~ Hou \ KEY 
41.00 
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into her ki 


The author takes the girls of two families. Onc Ip ot 
them is brought up in an artificial, superficial, fashionable, 
hot-bed way, and turn out weak, miserable, insipid characters, 
running through aimless, selfish, unworthy careers he 
ls ts trained into solid, honest, 


ir 


other group of gu 
ome out into truc. substantial, wholesome, . 

thoroughly serviceable, and every , hing We never saw a receipt-book | 
n tisa grand book, and will do a w » , arrangement, it ystem, its wise advice 
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aod meth t x 


real, sensible people.— Watchman and Reflecto economy of time, as this. —Cenfral ?’r 
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BOOKS FOR SALE. 
ACK aumbers leading magazines, reviews, ete een 
A. S. CLARK, 66 Nassau Street, N. Y 
| ACK numbers of 3000 different Periodicals for sale, 
cheap, at the AMERICAN AND FOREIGN MAGA- 
ZINE DEPOT, 47 Dev Srreer, New York. 
* LOBES, 3. s, 6, 10, 12, 16. and 30 in. diameter. Send 
J for Catalogue. H. B. Nims & Co., Troy, N. Y. 
FTHEODOR BERENDSOHN, 17 Ann St, New York 
| Dealer in second-hand books in all languages 
COMPLETE SET OF THE NATION, in perfect 
\ condition, for $50. Twenty-three vols. bound, the rest 
Josern Sincer, 


unbound Address, 
566 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill 


Binding of F ournal. 


rhe price for binding the Journal, half leather, 
A. L. A. binding, as heretofore, will be hereafter 
$1.25. Copies should be sent direct to the binders, 
the Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, 
Conn. 


THE 


CHESS OPENINGS, 
With Diagrams of Notable Positions 


and Problems, 


CONSIDERED CRITICALLY AND PRACTICALLY, 
By H. E. Birp 
Octavo, 190 Pages. Cloth; Illustrated. 
Mr. Bird is one of the leading English Chess-players, and 
“Chess Openings” is a most valuable and interesting Work, 


both for the new beginner and the expert. Price, $1.00 
SpecIAL DiscouNT TO LIBRARIES, 


Address, 
HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher, 
74 Duane street, New-York. 


SITUATION WANTED. 

TANTED, by the Advertiser, appointment as Librarian 
\ or Assistant Librarian. Has Reld oresent libranan’s 
appointment since first establishment of iion-oun three 
years. Library contains 3,000 volumes, classified on Dewey's 
system. Highest references as to character and ability. Mod- 
erate salary required. Address, W. J. C., care of M. Ei_mer 
Buet, Bradford, Pa 


The Books of 1879. 


8vo, paper, 75 cents. 


Complete record of all books published in the 
United States during 1879, giving full titles, de- 
scriptive notes to the more important books, classi- 
fication headings, and classified summaries. 

Invaluable to Book-stores and Libraries. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
13 & 15 PaRK Row, 
NEW YORK. 
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The Library Key. 
AN INDEX OF GENERAL READING. 
ARRANGED BY 


F. A. ARCHIBALD, A. M. 


WITH INTRODUCTION BY 
REV. W. W. CASE. 
256 p. $1.00. 


The LipRaARY KEY is an index rerum on a very 
different plan from that of Dr. Topp’s, so generally 
in use. The arrangement is complete, and very 
simple. It is of convenient size to be carried about 
the person, and so perfect is the arrangement that 


it will admit of twelve hundred references. 





On the Choice of Books. 


Specially valuable for libraries, among other 
features of the LITERARY NEws, are the 7Zhree 
Prise Questions on the Choice of Books and other 
Literary Subjects, as resulting in tke production of 
lists of select books, on the most of which a 
number of experienced readers agree by their 
vote. 

The object of one other prize question is to 
elicit answers as to which of the new books can be 
safely recommended (from a literary point of view, 
not regarding the publisher's get-up) for private 
purchaser or should be found in every public library. 
Other questions are on books on given topics or 
suitable for a given class of readers. 

The subscription to the LITERARY NEws, is 
only FIFTY CENTS fer year, postage paid. 

Five copies will be sent to five designated 
addresses for $2.00, provided the amount is sent 
in remittance. Sample copies mailed free to any 
address upon application. 


F. LEYPOLDT, 
13 and 15 Park Row, New-York. 
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MASSEY — 4*@) 4 () 4 4 r> Fy bu. 
There are many Book Stands on v is plans for holding any ordinary 
book while being read or studied, but until Massey's Fouro Easet was 


introduced, there has been none at ‘ cap as to be within react 





almost any student or owner of books, and so strong and capacious as t 
accommodate large and heavy atlases, large illustrated books, and large 
engravings. Such books and engravings therefore have had to be either laid 
flat on the table, or held at a slant in a very awkward and fatiguing manner 
alike ruinous to bindi gs and paticr 

Massey's t sic Easel exactly meets alt will hold an “ ele 
hant folio” reat portiols | ler ng that they nt 
ns as casi'y Ss an Cctav y na y ‘ t wren r injure 
in the least the ‘ v s neat finish and general appear 
ance render it z rnamentz el mvenient | furnitur 
library or parlor 

The Easel sts of tv rts: (1) The tripod « 
81 cm. (32 in.) high; and (2) the shelf or table, which n 
(6 or 8 in.) higher This shelf consists of two leaves 
} 


r bindi 


(in the standard size) 43 cm > in.) high by e7 cm. (1 


fixed open at such an angle as to support the two parts 
without any strain on the back from undue stretching The she 
n the on as to turn; and by thus revolving, a pi 
ok may be br ght to the nght ; iior 
und tear or breaking wn 
s always results fr pullin about heavy 
k, is entirely prevented 
The standard or ordinary Easel will h 
high; and there is an extra size for bo 
Mr. Beardsley, of the Cleveland 
one or two of Massey's Foli : 
Your Easels are per/ 
Price: Standard size, ebonized, lacquered brass metal work, 
Standard size, bronzed metal work, 
Extra size, lacquered brass metal work 


FOR SALE BY THI 


READERS & WRITERS ECONOMY COMPANY, 


Incorporated 1879 Manufacturers and Dealers in Devices 
For Desk, Study and ~emgoang. to save a ‘Money or Labor. 
Main Offices, over 34 Har Street, fon 


Salesrooms: 27 Franklin Street, Reece 4 Bond Street, New-York. 


Das re 
Sie die Literatur des Auslandes 


(Critical Fournal of the Literature of the World). 
Established 1832, by Jos. LEHMANN, 


Edited by Dr. E. rere Berlin. 


This is the only German review of importance which enables the intelligent reader to inform himself 
on the literary news of the world. All salient works are noticed more or | tensively by authoritic 
on the subjects in hand, in Germany and elsewhere. The re r of the waren the assurar 
becoming acquainted with every important work issued in France, England, Italy and Lin, we tl : 
having the latest news of the literary products of the other count 
drama, and the translation of the most important poems of fo 

In each issue the intellectual relations of Germany to forei ign literature and 
in the different departments will be found news and other information of value to those interested in th 
literary progress of the world. 

The Magazin numbers among its contributors such authors as P Heyse, EMANUEL Gripet 
FRIEDRICH BODENSTEDT, ALFRED MEISSNER, JOHANNES SCHERR, f. Max MOLLER (Oxford), 
KARL Witte, Dr. KARL BRAUN (Wiesbaden), Barer Harte, Emits LA, EMILIO CASTELAR, an 
many other well-known writers. 


Issued weekly, 32 pages. Price, 4 marks for Quarterly Subscription 
Subscriptions taken and Sample Copies sent by 


WILHELM FRIEDRICH, Leipsic, GERMANY. 
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IMPORTANT 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 





Mind in the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. By W. LAUDER 
Linpsay, M. D., F. R. S. E., ete. In 2 vols., 
8vo., cloth, $4. 

The Chemistry of Common Life. By 
the late Professor JAMES F. W. — A 
new edition, revised and enlarged, and brought 
down to the present time, by ARTHUR HERBERT 
Cuurcn, M. A., Oxon., author of ‘* Food; iis 
Sources, Constituents and Uses."" Illustrated with 
maps and numerous engravings on wood. In 1 
vol., r2mo, cloth, 592 pages, $2. 

The Pathology of Mind: Scingthe Third 
Edition of the Second Part of ** The Physiology and 
Pathology of Mind,” Recast, Enlarged and Rewrit- 
ten. By Henry MAUDSLEY, M. D., author of 
‘*Body and Mind,” ‘Physiology of the Mind,” 
etc. 1 vol., ramo, cloth, 580 pages, $2. 

The new material includes chapters on “‘ Dreaming,” “ Som- 
nambulism and its Allied States," and large additions in the 
chapters on the “ Causation and Prevention of Insanity.” 
The Life of David Glasgow Farra- 

gut, First Admiral of the United States Navy, 

embodying his Journal and Letters. By his Son, 

LOYALL FARRAGUT. With Portraits, Maps and 

Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $4. 

Whe Crayfish. Ax /ntroduction to the Study of 
Zoology. By Prof. T. H. Huxtey,F.R.S. With 
82 Illustrations. Forming Volume 28 of ‘‘ The In- 
ternational Scientific Series." r12amo, cloth, $1.75. 

Ceremonial Institutions. Being Part 
LV. of ** The Principles of Sociology."’ (The first 
portion of Volume fr.) By HERBERT SPENCER. 
tamo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Memoirs of Madame de Remu- 
sat. 1802-1808. Witha Preface and Notes. By 
her Grandson, PAUL DE REMUSAT, Senator. In 
2 vols., 8vo, paper covers, $1.50; or in 1 vol., 
ramo, cloth, $2. 

The Life and Words of Christ. By 
CUNNINGHAM GerIkie, D.D. A new and cheap 
edition, printed from the same stereotype plates as 
the fine illustrated edition. Complete in 1 vol., 
8vo, 1258 pages, cloth, $1.50 
his is the only cheap edition of Geikie’s Life of Christ 

that contains the copious notes of the author, the marginal 

references, and an index. 

Elihu Barritt: A Memorial Volume, con- 
taining a Sketch of his Life and Labors, with 
Selections from his Writings and Lectures, and 
Extracts from his private Journals in Europe and 
America Edited by CHARLES NORTHEND, 
\.M. 1ramo, cloth, $1 75 

Rodman the Keeper: Southern sketches. 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 1 vol., 
ramo, cloth, $1.25 

A Search for Winter Sunbeamis in the 
Riviera, Corsica, Algiers, and Spain. By SAMUEL 
S. Cox. With Illustrations. A new, cheaper edi- 
tion. 1amo, cloth, $1.75. 


Recollections and Opinions of an 
Old Pioneer. By Peter H. BuRNETT, the 
First Governor of the State of California. 1 vol., 
12mo, 468 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


Fifteen Sermons. By WILLIAM ROLLIN- 
SON WHITTINGHAM, Fourth Bishop of Maryland. 
1 vol., r2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Sophocles. By Lewis CAMPBELL, LL.D., 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. An- 
drews. Being No. 4 of ‘Classical Writers,’ 
edited by JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 16mo, cloth 
60 cents. 

Previously published in the series, “ Mitton,” “ Evrirt- 
pes,” “Vercu.” Cloth, 60 cents each 


Roscoe’s Chemistry. 4 TJreatise on 
Chemistry. By H. E. Roscoe, F. R. S., and C 
SCHORLEMMER, F. R. S., Professor of Chemistry 
in Owens College, Manchester, England. With 
numerous illustrations. Volume II., Part II. 
METALS. 8vo, cloth, $3. 

A Treatise on Oral Deformities a a 
branch of Mechanical Surgery. By NORMAN W. 
KINGSLEY, M. D. S., D. D. S. With over 300 
Illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $5; sheep, $6. 

Notes on the Parables of our Lord. 
By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D. D. A 
new edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Progress and Poverty. An /nguiry into 
the Cause of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase 
of Want with Increase of Wealth: The Remedy. 
By HENRY GEORGE. I vol., 12mo, 512 pages, 
cloth, $2. Second Edition Now Ready. 

The Financial History of the United 
Ststes, from 1774 to 1780, embracing the period 
of the American Revolution. By ALBERT S. 
BOLLES, Lecturer on Political Economy in the 
Boston University. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

Chemical Exercises in Qualitative 
Qmsalysis, for Ordinary Schools. By GEORGE 
W. Rains, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy in the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, etc. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents. 

Forster's Life of Charles Dickens. 
The Life of Charles Dickens. By JOHN FORSTER 
Forming the concluding volume of Chapman & 
Hall's Household Edition of the Works of Charles 
Dickens. With 4o Illustrations. Square 8vo, 
cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.25. 

The Household Edition of Dickens is now complete; 
consisting of twenty-two volumes, with nearly goo illustra 
tions. Price of the complete set, in paper covers, $22.50; 
in cloth binding, $33.50 
Great Lights in Sculpture and 

Painting. 4 Manual for Young Students. By 

S. D. DoreMus. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1 
Lord Macaulay. Ais Life—His Writings. 

By CHARLES H. Jones. No. 50 of Appleton’s 

‘* New Handy-Volume Series."" Cloth, 60 cents ; 

paper, 30 cents. 
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